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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1851. 
sandiiditastinns 

meee LE inhabitants of Portsmouth, 
grateful to Lord Frederick 
Fitzclarence for his efforts to- 
wards the improvement of the 
5 town, have determined to offer 

him a testimonial ; and it is suggested that this 
shall take the shape of a statue, column, or 
fountain, erected on the spot where his Lord- 
ship’s endeavours have been made. Let us 
caution them against the statue, if they wish 
to see Lord Frederick amongst them again, for 
the chances are that they will put up something 
which will drive him for ever from the spot. 
There is much wisdom in the objection to 
raising statues to a living man, not merely on 
the ground that you cannot tell what he may 





do before he dies to render such an undis-| 
guisable public testimony in his honour unde- | 


sirable, but because of the difficulty which, 
from some cause or other, we find in putting 
up a statue satisfactory even to the individual 
honoured. And yet we have sculptors of 
great ability,—very great ability; but by some 
means or another our public statues are 
usually public failures. Either the right man 
is not chosen; or, being chosen, is not suc- 
cessful; or, being successful, has his work 
spoilt by position. Look at that monstrous 
eyesore, the “ Duke,” on the arch at Hyde- 
park Corner! A work with qualities, limited 
they may be, to command admiration ; but so 
placed that only its weaknesses and defects 
can be observed. Here we have thirty thousand 
pounds’ worth of skill and metal; thirty 
thousand pounds’ worth! and yet Barry (we 
mean the clown), when he puts on a short 
cloak and cocked hat, and bestrides a little 
pony in the ring at Astley’s, with his hand 
stuck out, is unable to produce a more ridi- 
culous figure than this presents, when seen from 
the north or south, though he tries his hardest ; 
and Barry is a great genius in his way, and a 
very funny fellow. 

The Duke is very unlucky in his untrue 
effigies ; notwithstanding Chantrey’s fine work 
before the Royal Exchange : witness the tame, 
common statue of him set up at the Tower of 
London,—a statue guiltless of a thought, and 
effective only in exciting regret. 

The statue of the Queen in the ’Change is 
not satisfactory ; the pig-tailed George III. 
is not pleasant to rest upon; and George IV. 
in Trafalgar-square, one of our best, looks 


very much as if he were taking the old horse, 


which Chantrey made play many parts, to 
water. 

But what shall we say of the statues which 
the people of Portsmouth already have, and 
owe, we believe, to the liberality of the noble- 
man they desire to honour? I¢ was the recol- 
lection, indeed, of these that prompted our 
prefatory caution. When the statue of the Duke 
of Wellington was first erected there we drew 
attention to a startling piece of bad taste exhi- 
bited in it, and this was ultimately obliterated.* 





* The Duke was represented trampling under foot the 
: COCK, 











But there still stands the statue, and unluckily 
it is not “ the statue that enchants the world.” 
It is not merely indifferent or common, but it 
is positively bad—to the tutored eye painful,— 
and as art-culture spreads in Portsmouth so will 
the desire for the removal of that and its 
melancholy companion increase, until it cul- 
minate in their abasement. Some of our recent 
foreign visitors gazed on them wonderingly, 
and well they might. 

The Rutland statue, we observe, is about to 
be erected; and here again, we have, unfor- 
tunately, a failure. Most of our readers will 
remember the strange, loose figure of the Duke 
in the Great Exhibition: it stood in the west 
nave. His Grace is made to appear positively 
intoxicated; and we may expect, if it be put 
up without alteration, to find the old proverb 
of “as drunk as a lord” giving place in 
Leicester to “as drunk as the Duke.” It is 





Falaise, in Normandy, has had much applause 
for eccentric beauty, and has gained for its 
author, M. Rochet, much reputation. The 
warrior-king uttering a furious shout, with his 
banner in his hand, is galloping to the attack. 
Horse and man are in violent action: repose, 
so necessary in monumental sculpture, ig 
wholly wanting, and the mind seeks in vain a 
|resting-place. It is, nevertheless, a fine work, 
displaying knowledge and originality. 

O! pleasant Falaise, noted now, too, for thy 
rocks and night-caps,—well do we remember 
fruitful rambles in thy neighbourhood in early 
| days, when leisure came oftener than now. 


** Reclining on thy rocks, Falaise, 

That front thy still majestic towers, 

Ah me ! what dreams of other days 
Shed glory on the passing hours ! 

The window'd keep, the yawning breach, 
Moss-mantled vault and chiming bell, 

Creneille, crag, moat, and dungeon, each 
Had some old feudal tale to tell.” 





really too serious a matter, however, to joke | The Castle magnificently placed; the window 
about. There appears to be a desire in Leices- | whence Robert of Normandy might first have 
ter to emulate the people of Chelmsford, who seen the maid Arlette; the little uncomfort- 
| have put the statue of Tindal on the pump; able chamber in which William may have been 
_ but their decisions on this head we have not, born; the old house in the market-place, in- 


yet heard. After obtaining a statue for a scribed Maison de Guillaume le Grand Conqué- 





place, the next important thing is to obtain a} rant Richard. Donne & boire et a manger ;—all 
proper place for the statue.* come vividly back to the memory. 

As we are speaking of sculptors, we may| What inference do we draw from what we 
mention that Mr. Weekes has been elected an have been saying? That to produce an un- 
Associate of the Academy.t Mr. Behnes has impeachable statue demands abilities of the 
just now completed a colossal bust of the highest order, and that these abilities, when 
Duke of Wellington for the King of Prussia. | exhibited, should be duly honoured 
The statue of the late Lord George Bentinck | “ ' 


has been placed upon the pedestal in Caven- MINERAL PRODUCTS RELATING TO 
dish-square ; but is at present covered up. The) THE BUILDING ARTS IN CLASS I. OF 
figure is of bronze, the pedestal red granite. | _— peneeens ieee yesanarseesil 
The deceased statesman is represented in a | Peet ee rey = stone from 
. : rnes of the Duke o eds at Anston, 
ei with a cloak upon his shoulders, and whence a large proportion of the stone used for 
olds in his right hand raised to his breast a the new Houses of Parliament has been pros 
roll of paper. We may add to these sculptu- cured. The commissioners in their report 
ral notices that Mr. Wyatt’s equestrian statues ‘recommended the stone of Bolsover Moor, in 


: , Derbyshire, but it was soon found 
7 y i und that the 
of the Queen and Prince Albert, which were at quarries there would not furnish a sufficient 


the Great Exhibition, have been obtained by supply. In consequence of this the con- 


the spirited proprietor of the Colosseum, and ‘tractor resorted to Anston, about fourteen 
now stand at the entrance to that building. __ miles pecggen dete ree the a is of the 
; .__ same or perhaps a better quality, and 
An rere correspondent of ours is very quarries are situate close whe Gnewterfeld 
angry with the Royal Commissioners for not Canal, which gives them the advantage of 
giving Mr. Power a council medal for his cheap water carriage all the way to London. 
“Greek Slave;” but we are unable to par- The blocks exhibited by Mr. Grissell from 
ticipate in his anger, charming as the statue aan are favourable specimens of a light 
ig. The FineeArt Jury, No. XXX., hav 3 yellowish or ferruginous brown: the stone is 
Jury, NO. AAA., Have made capable of being sawn into slabs, and of being 
some grievous mistakes; but we cannot put worked into heraldic and other ornaments and 
this amongst them. } peer bn edges ee being fine and 
5 eas . , | perfect. e price of the Bolsover Moors 
The tee of William the Conqueror, which is quoted by the commissioners at 2s. per foot 
was raised last month in his birth-place, | in London, which seems exceedingly low, as 
this stone had to be carried eight miles by 


* We hear from Leicester, by the way, that some fine ~ 
Roman pavements have been discovered in an orchard j land ; and 10d. _ foot the price at the quarry 
close to the town. The pavements are but 1 to 2 feet | 
below the surface, and the discoverers expected, when our) * Seep. 685 C i 
I > r q See p. 685, ante. A correspondent from Liverpool, “J. 
informant wrote, to expose the entire ground plan of a A. P.,” who comments on our peer of the pa 
villa. J limestone as extending on the southern and western sides of 
+ There were three other vacancies: these were filled the Lancashire coal-field, by Newton, Liverpool, Ormskirk, 














, F. Stone. 
| t A German writer on art has the following novel re- 
| marks on the Greek Slave :—There can be no doubt that 
| the American intended by his statue to aim a little blow 
at us Eastern Caucasians. A Greek slave, forsooth! 
{ = a Circassian or Georgian would have done as well. 
Still, there is a certain delicate virginity expressed in this 
marble which is truly Greek : in a Circassian or Georgian, 
the whole gait would have been different. Leaving this 
| political question out of the question, we say, that any 


by the election of Mr. Boxall, Mr. E, W. Cooke, and Mr. and Preston, has applied too strict and technical a reading to 


a description which was intended merely as a general indica- 
tion of the range of certain lower members of the new red 
sandstone, which usually contain beds of magnesian lime« 
stone. Phillips, in his ‘‘ Geology,” mentions the magne« 
sian limestone as occurring near Manchester ; ond sur 
correspondent himself describes it as occurring in detached 
masses on the eastern outcrop of the Lancashire coal 
measures. On Grenough’s geological map the same 
colouring as in the neighbourhood of Manchester is ex- 
tended round the coal-field by all the places mentioned 


| great art-work ought to improve on and stand inquiry, above. If ourcorrespondent ; : 
reflection, thought, &c. Now, it strikes us, that the fet- ance with the im the ante eateal eoqucint- 
| ters which the Greek female wears could not be supposed to of the coal district, that the magnesian limestone io. = 
| have been where they are now when she was dressed. | there worked for economic purposes, this is a pro sithom 
Either she was unfettered when in her attire, or the which we should have no great difficulty in admitting — 
| shackles must have been first removed, and then put on | need not tell him, however, that the magnesian li Eecas 
again. What necessity or propriety there be to fetter a| may be represented by yellow marls or —— 
female, in fact, any person, when in a state of nudity, we | arenaceous beds by no means suitable for the pur = _ 
| are not well able to guess: there is something absolutely | which magnesian limestone is usually applied oo cea 
| unwarrantable, gratuitous, and, we would in this case say, | spentent aneute jobdagty thet Be cebbheure here, 
indelicate, in such a procedure. It is a different case with | sending into Wales an erbyshire for a supply of lim ~ 
, Andromeda, or the like mythological personages, who are | stone in ignorance of the fact that it was lying at their 
| supposed to have been unattired, chained for some or other | own doors. It is probable, however, that even if heds of 
——, But, we repeat, it will ory be a drawback on | magnesian limestone should be met with in this district 
| the American Venus of Medicis, that her composer should | it would only be in the shape of a very inferior building 
have fettered her, and thus put fetters on the feeling snd | stone, and it would probably be unfit for burning into lene 
| thought-expansion of the beholder, either to make mortar or for sgricultural purposes, ° 
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appears exceedingly small compared with the | marlstone the first step or terrace of the oolitic | —e. a pee oes See renege 
rice of magnesian limestone at other quarries. range of hills which | form so prominent a) _ rodies ap af ay cal — ashe ime, 2n¢ 
ii the Anston quarry price does not exceed feature in all the English counties from Dorset- | united to each other by a calcareous cement. 
that at Bolsover Moor, the stone can be shire to the eastern moorlands of Yorkshire. | I'he beds have very thin partings of clay, and 
delivered at less than 2s. per foot in London, ‘The lias formation usually contains in its upper besides the principal _— mpiangee deposit 
as the circumstances of transport are much division argillaceous and alum shales, suc- termed the great volite, there are other cal a- 
more favourable. ceeded by calcareous and ferruginous sand- reous and mal a ge beds termed 
No. 187 contained a specimen of magnesian | stones, and this again by argillaceous carbo- C ornbrosh, Forest marble, &e., winning 
limestone from Mansfield Woodhouse quarries nates of lime, alternating with softer beds of with thick beds of clay. Ihe colour of the dest 
very much resembling the specimens before marl and marlstone. Although it contains beds, which are called freestones and worked 
described. It also contains specimens of red some important mineral ingredients, as alum, for building purposes, is generally whitish, 
and white sandstone quarried respectively at iron ore, and septaria, which is burnt into with a shade of pried or straw-colour, The 
Lindlev’s Red and White Quarries, Mansfield. Roman cement, the building stones whichit sup- inferior oolite in the neighbourhood of Bath, 
Both these quarries were particularly examined plies are not of great extent or value, and the where it is, perhaps, oer developed apa in 
by the Royal Commission in 1839, andthe specimens contained in the Exhibition are any other part of England, is separatec rom 
stone resisted tolerably well the tests applied. chiefly from the south-west of England. The the great oolite by a mass of clay and fuller’s 
The price of the stone is moderate at the white lias furnishes occasionally an ornamental earth about 140 fect in thickness, to which 
quarries, each being about 8d. per foot, while variety of building-stone, and many of the succeed beds of freestone about 30 feet thick, 
the red stone would cost about 2s. 6d. per foot bluish argillaceous beds are quarried and used forming the inferior oolite, and generally being 
in London, and the white about 2s. 2d. The locally for ordinary building purposes. Some of good quality for building purposes. During 
white appears to have stood the tests better of the beds, which are of a shaly or slaty the middle ages,when our architects were chiefly 
than the red, showing only about half the structure, are used for steps and flooring, also ecclesiastics, and before the introduction of 
amount of disintegration, absorbing less water, for paving and stone seats. Some of the Portland stone, those of the oolite formation 
crystalline varieties which contain vegetable shared with the firestones of Surrey the prin- 

impressions like the dentritical lias of Cotham, cipal amount of favour. It is probable that 
near Bristol, have been polished and used for attention was first directed from the beautiful 
chimney-pieces, but are now generally super- oolites of Normandy, so well known in most 
seded by more ornamental marbles, while of our old ecclesiastical buildings, to stones of 
perhaps the most important use made of the a similar kind in our country capable of being 
argillo-calcareous beds is that of burning them sawn and carved into every variety of form. 
into hydraulic lime, which is highly valued for Hence the Bath quarries were called into requi- 
Belton House, as well as in the Town Hall of submarine works, from its valuable property of sition, and continued in favour till Sir Christo- 
Mansfield, Clumber Lodge, and Wollerton, hardening under water. in pher Wren, in building St. Paul’s Cathedral, in- 
The demand for magnesian limestone has! ‘There were specimens of lias building-stone troduced the Portland stone, which for some 
lately been so great that the quarties of Mans- | of a greyish blue colour from Lyme Regis (No. centuries enjoyed a decided pre eminence, ‘It 
field Woodhouse have lately been re-opened 193), from Curry Rivell, near Langport, and seems now to be generally admitted that, with 
after a lapse of some centurics, to supply stone frum Ilminster; also lias paving-stone from the exception of a very few beds, the oolites, 
for the new Houses of Parliament and other Keinton, Somersetshire, and from Long Sutton, although admirable for interiors and for carved 
buildings. near Langport, which last is said to be very work of every de:cription where protected 
No. 196 comprised specimens from the durable. Besides these there were specimens of from the weather, are not well adapted for 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, also from Run- the white lias from Beer Crowcombe, and from building exterior walls in this country, though 
corn, Stourton, and other places in Cheshire. Weston, near Bath, both of which are a very the question of cost still enforces their use. The 
The varicties from Liverpool! areadun-coloured light cream colour, take a good polish, and exceptions are perhaps the beds of the lower 
sandstone, with quartzose grains, coloured by would probably stand well for interior work, or inferior oolite, which are of a better kind ; 
peroxide of iron, from Brunswick-road, and a The Beer Crowcombe stone was examined by and some beds from the middle oolite near 
nearly similar block from Toxteth-park. These | the Royal Commissioners in 1839, and reported Bath. It has been usual in applying a popular 
stones are locally used for building purposes, | as friable with only partial induration. Blocks designation to term many different varieties of 
A yellow sandstone from Hardman-street, may be procured 6 to 7 feet long and 2 feet oolite, indiscriminately, Bath stone,—a desig- 
Liverpool. A light dun-coloured fine-grained thick, said to have been used inthe neighbour- nation by which the real Bath stone has 
sandstone from Runcorn; a yellowish cream- ing churches, in Saint Peter’s Church, Exeter, seriously suffered. For instance, the colleges 
coloured sandstone from Runcorn. A similar | in exposed parts, in Colyton Church, Char- and halls of Oxford, which are well known to 
stone from Fiaybrigg-hill, Cheshire; a yellowish | mouth and Honiton Churches. Weight 131]bs. be in a most deplorable state of dilapidation, 
strong-grained sandstone from Bidston-hill, | 12 0z. per cubic foot. from the decay of the stone, are frequently 
There was a specimen frum Keynsham (No. said to have been built of Bath stone, whereas 
29), being a blue lias used for making hydraulic they are built of Headington stone, a member 
lime, and weighing 169} Ibs. per cubic foot; of the upper oolite of a very inferior descrip- 


and requiring greater weights to crush and to 
produce fracture. It contains rather more 
silica than the red, more carbonate of magnesia, 
and less iron alumina. ‘The red stone weighs 
145 lbs. 10 oz., and was used in the construc- 
tion of Belton House, the mansion of Lord 
Brownlow, near Grantham. The white stone 
is somewhat heavier, and was also used at 


? 


Cheshire; and a light cream-coloured grit 
from the quarries of Sir Massey Stanley, 
at Stourton, Cheshire. All the above are 
quartzose, with little or no mica. ‘The Stourton also two specimens of white lias from Paulton tion. We have not notied the upper oolitic 
stone is a remarkably clear-grained variety, and Radstock, in Somersetshire, each weighing beds at all, as we are not aware that they 
and leads one to suppose thet the grains of about 132 1bs. and taking a very smooth and furnish any stone of real value for building 
quartz had been well washed and cleaned before beautiful surface when polished. The same purposes, although some of them—particularly 
being deposited. At the same timethe cement collection contained a specimen of landscape the blue beds—burn into excellent lime. The 
is strong and crystalline, so that the stone, lias from Cotham, near Bristol, which spot selection of Bath stone requires very great care, 
besides having a very beautiful appearance in being now covered with buildings will scarcely as the variety in the different beds is very 


a building, is at the same time exceedingly be worked in future, remarkable. ‘The beds should be carefully 
durable. The stones exhibited under this tested, and a comparison made of their 
number are specimens of those used for BUILDING STONES OF THE OOLITSS. Strength to resist disintegration; and it will 
building purposes in Liverpool. | ‘The oolitic range is one of great extent in also be found an excellent method to leave the 


As the magnesian limestone occurs in the this country, and consists of two principal blocks, after being quarried, a full winter in 
form of a conglomerate in the Bristol coal, there masses; one of them occupying the district the quarry, in order that natural frosts may be 
were many specimens of it from Chew Magna, called the Eastern Moorlands of Yorkshire, experienced, and that the quarry-water, or 
New-cut, Bristol, St. John’s Chureh, Clifton, and the high grounds adjacent, called the natural moisture of the stone, may evaporate 
Clevedon, Harptree, Hung Road, Chedder, Hambleton and the Howardian Hills. The before the stone is placed in the building. 
Markham Bottom, the Mendip Hills, &e, other mass is a long diagonal range of hills Inferior stone, so treated, will frequently split 
One or two of these are the ordinary dun- extending from the Humber through the in two, and shiver to a greater or less extent 
coloured new red sandstone, but the greater counties of Lincoln, Leicester, Rutland, North- during the first winter, showing its unfitness 
part of them are conglomerates of limestone ampton, Buckingham, Oxford, Gloucester, for a building stone. We contemplate making 
and old red sandstone fragments imbedded in Wilts, Somerset, and Dorset, to the coast at a personal examination and report on the 
a magnesio-calcareots cement. ‘The sections Weymouth. Bath stones one of these days. 
made by polishing are in some specimens very | ‘The composition of the oolitic rocks varies’ No. 179 contained a specimen of stone from 
beautiful, but the polish is chiefly where the very much; and those of Yorkshire in par- the great oolite of Ancaster, in Lincolnshire 
limestone fragments are cut through. Where | ticular are characterised in a very remarkable This is a light cream-coloured stone, remark. 
the section passes through the sandstone the | manner, which it will be unnecessary to notice able for the fineness of its grain and for the 
surface is quite earthy and gritty, nor does the | here, as there are no specimens in the Exhibi- sharp arris it will carry when ‘dvasend:. ihe 
surface of the cement take any polish. We tion from that part of the oolitic series. In contains 93 per cent. of carbonate of lime, 
are not aware that these conglomerates have fact, with the exception of specimens from and by disintegration of frost, loses one 
ever been applied to any useful purposes, al-| Ancaster and the neighbourhood of Stamford, grain in 655; weight, 139 ibs 4 of 
though some of the varieties are very orna- | all the oolitic stones exhibited are from the per cubic foot. Used in Woollaton Hall, 
mental. great and lower oolites of Somersetshire, and Belvoir Castle, Belton House, and nume- 

' LIAS LIMESTONES, the other western counties. The great oolite rous churches and mansions in Lincolnshire. 

It will be unnecessary to describe the range | consists usually of a stratified mass of calea- Price at quarry in random blocks, said to be 
of the lias formation in this country, as it! reous beds varying from 130 to more than 300 9d. per foot. “Price in London, including land 
mo concreting ou ying [sce Coens ase | Ta res i, Se Tae aks 
the valleys of the new red sandstone a | ture ‘which P amerwpas ’ movcarncre a pga Sonat ce ih eee 
forming ‘ithe ite hood weds oh ete ch arises from the aggregation of stone. It is probable the price in London will 

g with its harder and upper beds of lias | small round grains about the size of mustard be much reduced on the completion of the 
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Great Northern Railway, which passes very | town in France, Belgium, or Germany, elicits the stretch to get forward, 


and that nation 


near to the quarries, ‘The exhibition catalogue|ingenious arrangement and artistic beauty :| which holds not by it will soon be left behind. 


erroneously describes this stone as from the! 
lower oolite. 

No. 201 contained specimens from the great 
and lower oolite in the neighbourhood of Stam- 
ford, consisting of the Barnack rag, a shelly, | 
coarse-grained oolite ; Stamford marble, a very 
calcareous shelly stone, with acrystalline paste, 
which takes a tolerably good polish. Ca terton 
oolite resembles the last, but the colour is 
lighter. There was also a specimen from the 
great oolite of Clipsham, about half-way be- 
tween Stamford and Colsterworth; one from 
Whittering Pendle, half-way between Stamford 
and Wansford; and one from Ketton, all some- 
what fine grained and bright cream-coloured ; 
and also a specimen of argillo-calcareous flag- 
stone froin beneath “the lower oolite at Colly- 
weston, which is extensively used in the neigh- 


bourhood for covering roofs as a substitute | <; Be ctical 
|‘‘common” sense, of her population is the 


! sunken rock directly in the course both of her 


for slates and tiles. 

The Barnack stone contains 93 per cent. of 
carbonate of lime, cohesive power somewhat 
less than the Ancaster stone, but greater than 
the Bath stone from Box; quantiiy of matter 
disintegrated 1 grain in 267. 

The Ketton stone contains 92 per cent. of 
carbonate of lime; cohesive power greater 
than in any other oolites tried by the commis- 
sioners; quantity of matter disintegrated 1 in 
1340. The Ketton rag stone disintegrates 
rather more, but requires nearly four times the 
weight to crush it. The Ketton rag is very 
heavy, weighing about 155 lbs. 10 oz. per 
cubic foot. The Ketton freestone weighs 128 
lbs. 5 oz. per foot, and is very extensively used 
for building purposes in Cambridge, Bedford, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Stamford, also in Peter- 
borough and Ely Cathedrals, St. Dunstan’s 
Church, London, &c. The commissioners give 
the price in London 3s. 4d. per foot, the high 
price being occasioned bythe expensive freight ; 
but as the Great Northern Railway passes clos 
to Stamford, it is probable the price in London 
will be reduced to about 2s. 4d. per cube foot. 

No. 133 contained six specimens from 
Painswick, Nailsworth, and other places in the 
neighbourhood of Stroud. In one or two of 
these specimens the cement appears scarcely 
in sufficient quantity to unite the grains firmly. 
These are all cream-coloured stones from the 
lower oolite, and resemble the Windrush stone, 
which was examined by her Majesty’s com- 
missioners in 1839. Weight of stone varying 
from 118 to 135 lbs. per foot. Very durable, 
used in churches and the neighbouring man- 
sions. There are many tombstones in good 
condition 150 years old, in the adjoining 
church-yard.* 





THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 


Some of our readers may remember, that 
in consequence of a communication from Mr. 
Godwin to Mr. Alderman Musgrove, in 1850, 
first published in our pages, an endeavour was 
made, and with considerable success, to im- 
prove the character of the show. The writer 
though’, with Thomas Middleton in 1613, that 
some “art and knowledge, equal to the libe- 
rality of the City, should be displayed in the 
invention of their pageants,” that it would be 
matter for regret if so ancient a proceeding as 


the Lord Mayor’s triumphal riding were aban- | 


doned, and that it was desirable to raise it out 
of the monotonous routine into which it had 
fallen ‘‘by the introduction, among other 
changes, of emblems and works of art, ac- 
cordant with its ancient character, and worthy 
of the present time.” 

The show on Monday last (the 9th falling 
on Sunday) was a poor affair, utterly devoid 
of thought. With the exception that the num- 
ber of men in armour was increased, and that 
there were a few more banners than formerly, 
there was nothing to distinguish it from those 
which immediately preceded last year’s at- 
tempt. ‘There was not a spice of art, nor even 
of knowledge, for the blazonings were mostly 
incorrect. ‘The most prominent feature was 


that questionable notoriety, Mr. Widdicombe, | 


ornamented with a black beard. An extem- 
porized communal procession in any small 








* To be eontinued. 


—~|the struggle of nations. 


the utmost that London’s famous city can do 


|in the way of novelty is, to give twenty men | 


in armour instead of two. Alack, alack! 





PRACTICE AND THEORY. 

Dr. Lyon PLayratr’s inaugural lecture at 
the Museum of Practical Geology, on Friday, 
the 7th, contained much valuable matter. His 
theme was, “The national importance of 
studying and promoting Abstract Science as a 
means of giving a healthy progress to 
Industry.” At the close of it the lecturer 
made the following observations on practice as 
compared with THgory. If England is to 
keep pace with other countries as a manufac- 
turing naion, it must be by her sons of 
industry becoming humble disciples of science. 
At present her reliance in the “ practical,”’ or 


agriculture and manufactures. On this sub- 
ject Archbishop Whately has some excellent 
remarks. ‘ By common sense,” says he, “is 
meant, I apprehend (when the term is used 
with any distinct meaning), an exercise of 
judgment unaided by any art or system of 
rules; such an exercise as we must necessarily 
employ in numberless cases of daily occurrence, 
in which, having no established principles to 
guide us, no line of procedure, as it were, dis- 


| tinctly chalked out, we must needs act on the 


best extemporaneous conjectures we can form. 
He who is eminently successful in doing this 
is said to possess a superior degree of common 


sense. But that common sense is only our 


jsecond best guide—that the rules of art, if 


judiciously framed, are always desirable when 
they can be had, is an assertion for which 
[ may appeal to the testimony of mankind in 
gencral, which is so much the more valuable, 
iasinuch as it may be accounted the testi- 
mony of adversaries; for the generality have 
i strong predilection in favour of common 
sense, except in those points in which they 
respectively possess the knowledge of a system 
of rules; but in these points they deride any 
one who trusts to unaided common sense. A 
sailor, e.g., will perhaps despise the pretensions 
of medical men, and prefer treating a disease 
by common sense; but he would ridicule the 
proposal of navigating a ship by common 
sense, without regard to the maxims of nautical 
art. <A physician, again, will perhaps contemn 
systems of political economy, of logic, or 
metaphysics, and insist on the superior wisdom 
of trusting to common sense on such matters; 
but he would never approve of trusting to 


3 


_common sense in the treatment of diseases. 


Neither, again, would the architect recommend 
a reliance on common sense alone in building, 
nor the musician in music, to the neglect of 
those systems of rules which, in their respec- 
tive arts, have been deduced from scientific 
reasoning, aided by experience. And the in- 
duction might be extended to every depart- 
ment of practice. Since, therefore, each gives 
the preference to unassisted common sense 
only in those cases where he himself has 
nothing else to trust to, and invariably resorts 
to the rules of art wherever he possesses 
the knowledge of them, it is plain that 
mankind bear their testimony, though un- 
consciously and often unwillingly, to the 
preference of systematic knowledge to conjec- 
tural judgments.” Practice and science must 
now join together in a solemn union, or the 
former will soon emigrate to other lands. The 
time is past when practice can go on in the 
blind and vain confidence of a shallow em- 
piricism, severed from science “like a tree 
from its roots.” The rudest sailor may steer 
his ship in the direction of a landmark, but 
without compass and sextant he dare not tra- 
verse the expanse of ocean. Ignorance may 
walk in the path dimly lighted by advancing 
knowledge, but she stands in dismay when 
science passes her, and she is unable to follow, 
like the foolish virgin, having no oil in her 
lamp. Depend upon it, an empirical know- 
ledge of practice is not the way now to suc- 
‘ceed in the struggle of individuals or in 
Intellect is on 





For a long time practice, standing still in the 
pride of empiricism and in the ungrateful for- 


| getfulness of what science has done in its de- 


velopment, reared upon its portal the old 
and vulgar adage-—‘‘ An ounce of practice is 
worth a ton of theory.” This wretched inscrip- 
tion acted like a Gorgon’s head, and turned to 
stone the aspirations of science. Believe it not; 
for a grain of theory—if that be an expression 
for science—will, when planted, like the mustard 
seed of Scripture, grow and wax into the greatest 
of trees. ‘The pressure and difficulties of the 
age, and the rapid advancement of intellect in 
continental nations, have been the Perseus to 
cut off this Medusa’s head from the industry 
of England, and to fix it on the shield of 
Minerva, who turns to stone such as still be- 
lieve that science should be ignored by prac- 
tice, but, reversing that shield, wisely conducts 
those who would go further under her guid- 
ance. It is now rare to find men who openly 
avow, although they actually entertain a belief 
in, a necessary antagonism between theory and 
practice. Theory is, in fact, the rule, and 
practice its example. Theory is but the at- 
tempt to furnish an intelligent explanation of 
that which is empirically ascertained to be true, 
and is always useful, even when wrong. 
Theories are the leaves of the tree of science, 
drawing nutriment to the parent stem while 
they last, and by their fall and decay affording 
the materials for the new leaves which are to 
succeed. I have now said enough to shew you 
that it is indispensable in this country to have 
a scientific education in connexion with manu- 
factures if we wish to outstrip the intellectual 
competition which now, happily for the world, 
prevails in all departments of industry. As 
surely as darkness follows the setting of the 
sun, so surely will England recede as a manu- 
facturing nation, unless her industrial popu- 
lation become much more conversant with 
science than they now are.- 





ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 1852. 

THE committee* have taken the Portland 
Gallery, Regent-street, and have arranged t 
the exhibition shall be opened on the 121 
January. 

Considering that a collection of new mate- 
rials, new patents and designs connected with 
architectural construction, models, carvings, 
decorations, &c., united to the Architectural 
Exhibition, would be alike of interest to the pro- 
fession and of yreat advantage to inventors, by 
bringing such objects more fully and imme- 
diately before the notice of architects and the 
public, than could be done in any other way, 
they intend to devote a portion of the gallery 
to this purpose; and they invite immediate 
notice of the articles intended to be exhibited, 
in order that a proper place may be assigned, 
and arrangements made as much as possible 
beforehand. 

A committee will be appointed to select and 
arrange, from the articles sent in, such as 
appear of most general interest, as the com- 
parative limits of the space will probably not 
allow the whole to be shown to advantage. 

We hope many of our advertisers will take 
advantage of this opportunity, and assist in 
making the collection valuable. The com- 
mittee appeal to their professional brethren and 
others for subscriptions and for designs, to 
enable them to carry out the project. satis- 
factorily. 





Evecrro-TeLeGRaritc.—A_ system of 
telegraphic wires has been laid from the 
central Berlin police-office to a!l the stations 
and police houses of guard. ‘The plan was 
first proposed with a view to giving quick 
notice in case of fire, but the telegraphs will be 
far more actively employed for the business of 
the detective force. In case of disturbances 
the telegraphs will offer the means of concen- 
trating the police or bringing out the military 
with the greatest rapidity.— Glode. 


* The following form the committee :— Messrs. Allom, 
Ashpitel, Bell, Billings, Christian, Colling, Donailson, 
Edmeston, Fergusson, Godwin, Gray, Jane, Lam), Laxton, 
Nash, Papworth, Scott, Seddon, Truefitt, J. D. Wyatt, 
and Digby Wyatt. 
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Seal of Louis VII. Arms of Robert d’Agulon, from Charles's Roll. Arms of George de Cantelupe. Seal of William de Cantelupe. 
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Arms of William de Cantelupe, temp. Edward I. Col. Arm. 
THE REFORM OF HERALDRY. |ill deserve to find her who should lie by the; perty under their original assumers, until it 
THE FLEUR-DE-LYS IN ARCHITECTURE. | way.” | became a work of considerable ingenuity to 


Tue importance of a knowledge of heraldry, | The main and most interesting point which | compose a coat of arms which should escape 
or rather armory, to architects and anti- | Our author urges is, that it is scarcely possible challenge by a previous possessor. At first 
quaries, is so great as to lead us to set forth | £0 find an ancient coat that was not originally | these various objects were borne singly, or they 
at some length an attempt which has been | C@nting or allusive (that is to say, alluding to| were repeated ad Jibitum, and in any position, 
made by Mr. Planché, in an interesting work |the name, estate, or profession of the bearer),| according to the fancy of the owner, or in 
just now published, under the title of “ The | excepting, of course, those displaying simply the | compliance with the shape of the shield; but 
Pursuivant of Arms,” * to clear the science | “honourable ordinaries,” which he maintains | it soon became necessary to determine strictly 
from some of the affected and bombastic non- | ‘00k their rise from the ornamental strengthen- their number, and to consider one more or 
sense with which it has been overlaid by |10gs of the shield. one less a distinct coat—nay, to account the 
pedantic armorists. “I have no tabardto my | Amongst the earliest of the natural and_ slightest difference of attitude in an animate, 
back,” says our author, “no crown to my | artificial objects adopted as charges, the Lion, | or of position in an inanimate, object, a suffi- 
brows, no authority, no office; I am guiltless the Fleur de Lys, and the Eagle are the most) cient alteration. From the regulations arising 
of grants, and unacquainted with fees; but | numerous, “ being the symbols assumed by the | out of this obvious and imperative necessity 
am devoted to the study of heraldry, and may Sovereigns of England, France, and Germany, | sprung the system of heraldry, which we get 
truly ca’l myself ‘a pursuivant of arms,’ as I |for reasons which will be hereafter examined, | the first glimpse of in the rolls of the thirteenth 
have long and diligently pursued the subject 0d consequently borne with some alteration of} and fourteenth centuries; and from the esta- 
by a path, untrodden, I believe, by others, | colour or position by all who could claim kin-| blishment of certain officers to frame and en- 
though several have crossed the track. Are |dred or connection, however distant, with) force them, we may date the commencement 
you inclined to keep me company, and see royalty. To these were added griffins, swal-| of those fanciful theories, and perhaps inten- 
whither it will lead us? For the end, I tell | !ows, martlets, wheatsheaves, crescents, stars, | tional mystification, which, promulgated with 
you fairly, is yet to seek. If so, have with you, | Toundlets, amulets, and a variety of objects | a view to exalt the science, have contributed 
I will guide you as well as I can and as far as | familiar to the pilgrim and the crusader, such | mainly to its degradation.” 

I know. No great distance, perchance; but [ | a8 water-budgets, cockle-shells, bezants, Palm-| The Fleur de Lys being a form which con- 
will rather declare my ignorance than wilfully | er’s-staves, helmets, swords, battle-axes, arrow-| stantly occurs in architecture and decoration, 
misdirect your steps; for I look upon our | heads, &c., as well as hundreds of others, the; we will take Mr, Planché’s account of it. Next 
jcurney as one in quest of truth, and he would | names of which bore affinity more or less in| to the origin of heraldry itself, perhaps nothing 
7 The Pursuivant of Arms ; or, Heraldry founded upon pes to those of the titles, domains, ~~ connected with it has given rise to such con- 
Facts, By J. R. Planché, Esq., F.S.A. London: W' y_ | families of the bearers. These were again troversy as the origin of this celebrated charge. 
Wright. 1852, | granted to, or imitated by, the holders of pro-; “It has been gravely asserted that it was 
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! 
brought down from Heaven by an angel, and heraldic bearings, in imitation of the fine 
presented to Clovis, king of the Franks.! cloths made at Ypres, in Flanders, and there- 
Upton calls it ‘ flos gladioli,’ and his transla-| fore called d’ Y; pre, from whence our modern 
tor, Dame Juliana Barnes, tells us that the! diaper: see a supposed specimen on the 
hs hs OF ane ene . bag gral fee of Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
sende by an Aungell from Heaven, that is to under Marks or CapeEncy, which has been 
say, iij. floaris in manner of swordis in a field | curiously misinterpreted by some writers.” 

re lend tet te ser! From 2 able and aansioes, 
! ce in sygne of} quisition, which, we may say, is throughout 
euerlasting trowbull, and that he and hie suc- | pach fe illustrated with Ale de we ia 
—— ae Th — — wae should | first, that heraldry appears as a science at the 
€ punished.” It has been also called a toad,| commencement of the thirteenth century, and 
ial the head of a spear, and Dallaway and | that, although armorial bearings had. pas 
Lower incline to the latter belief. | been in existence for some time, the precise 
I am not going to record all the arguments | date of their first assumption has not been 
which have been from time to time brought) discovered. Secondly, that the object cf those 
forward in support of this or that theory. My | who assumed bearings was not, as it has been 
province a facts gs leave you to draw | generally believed, to record any achievement 
your own deductions. As an ornament, the or to symbolise a virtue; but to distinguish 
fleur de lys is seen on Roman monuments, and | their seat or properties in a manner to be 
as the top of a sceptre or sword-hilt from the | easily recognised, and show their alliances or 
earliest periods of the French monarchy. (See | holdings. And, thirdly, that thus looked at, 
engraving.) As a badge or cognisance it first | it is seen to have a new value, the importance 
appears on the seals of Louis VII. of France, | of eliciting genealogical facts being admitted 

called Le Jeune, and also surnamed Fleury,| by all. We cordially recommend the work. 
from the abbey of that name, the favourite 
retreat of the French kings, and where Philip I. 





LONDON CHURCHES REOPENED. 
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and wrought iron, placed here some six years 
ago, will be liked or not, can hardly he pre- 
dicted before a view of it. The bells, ¢ ght in 
number—tenor, 28 cwt.—are good, though 
rather even toned, but not often rung: the 
tower, favoured by its position, is 110 feet high. 
St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, has such a“ queer’’ 
look, that it has been supposed by passers-by 
to be a “brewery:” the upper part of the 
tower, which contains two bells, the larger a 
melancholy-toned one of 14 cwt. is deplorable, 
and the lower story is below the floor of the 
church, yet this church, rebuilt nearly forty 
years ago, is said to have cost 10,000/. and 
the stuccoed ceiling of the nave alone 1,500/. 
The whole of the interior certainly is neat; 
the pulpit, organ, and some other parts good, 
though not the best. In the north aisle is a 
monument from the old church, the inscrip- 
tion on which ends thus :— 
“Who blessed each gift, improved each favour 
given, 
Believed and wrought :—the rest remains for 
Heaven.”’ 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, has been repaired, 
from church estates, and, from rather a dingy 
or disfigured, has a cheerful internal appear- 





was buried. ;ance. Here appears a late style, rebuilt after 


By Philip II., surnamed Augustus, the con- 


Srx churches, and all of some pretension, | 


a fire in 1545. The arches, seven in number, 


temporary of our Richard I. and John, it was have been lately reopened, or are now under/on each side, are excellent, springing from 
borne both singly and repeated ‘sans nombre ;’ | Tepair, in almost every instance at considerable | foliated corbels, above light clustered columns. 


and analogy supports the conclusion which one | €xpense. 
of the most intelligent of French writers came| St. Paul’s, Covent Garden.—This is certainly 


to long ago,—that the fleur de lys, or flower de 
luce, was merely a rebus signifying fleur de 
Louis, or flower of Lewis.* 

Whatever may have been its derivation, its 
appearance in English coat-armour is early 
and frequent, as may be expected when we 
remember the land from whence issued so 
many followers of the Norman William. Like 
the lion of the north, and the eagle of the 
south of Europe, the flower adopted by the 
mighty sovereigns of France as their family 
ensign, cognisance, or device, became, differ- 
ently tinctured, the armorial coat of numbers, 
who could claim connection with, or owed 
fealty to them. An example of it as ‘armes 
parlantes’ occurs in the rolls of Henry III.’s 
time: ‘ Robert d’Agulon, de goules oue ung 
FLEUR DE Lis d’argent.?—Glover’s Roll: 
Agulon and Agulho, signifying, in medieval 
Latin, a point, or the top of a spire, ‘ Apex 
turris Ecclesie’ (Du Cange in voce). The 
pointed architecture of the thirteenth century 
presenting us almost invariably with floral 
terminations (finials) of this precise form. 

But there is another example in the same 
roll remarkable for its disagreement with the 
usual coat assigned to the name: ‘ William 
de Cantelowe,’ bears ‘de goules atrois FLEURS 
DE Licgs d’or:’ not a word, you perceive, of 
‘the leopards’ heads jessant de lis,’ which we 
afterwards find in the coat of Cante.ups, 
which is the same name spelt indifferently in 
those days Cantelowe, Cantelo, Cantelup, or 
Cantilupe, and whilst in the Cottonian MS. 
B. M. marked Julius C. 7, and in Charles’s 
Roll, we find the original form of the charge 
without the Leopards’ heads (‘testes de 
Lupars’), a painting of the arms of the time 
of Edward I., indicates, I think, how they were 
introduced into the globular portion of the 
ancient figure, leaving why still to be dis- 
covered. 
_ If not an amalgamation of separate coats, 
in token of alliance or sub-infeodation, it was 
probably a heraldic difference assumed by a 
junior branch. The arms of the See of Here- 
ford, adopted from those of Thomas de Cante- 
apts forty-fourth Bishop, A.D. 1275, son of 

illiam, Lord Cantelupe, and Eva de Braose, 
presents us still with the Leopards’ heads 
reversed jessant de lis, another difference of 
this coat, quartered also by the Wests, Earls 
of Delawar, and Viscounts Cantelupe. 

The fleur de lys was soon selected as a 
general mark of cadency, and also used as an 
ornament for the diapering of shields, that is, 
covering the whole field, or separate portions 
of it, with a pattern independent of the 








* We must recollect also that Clovis is only the Frank" 
ish form of the modern Louis; Clovis, Clodovicus, Lodo- 
vicus, Lodowic, Ludwig, Louis, the ¢ being dropped, as 
in Clothaire, Lothaire ; Chilperic, Hilperic, &c. 





a building of considerable simple grandeur; 


i Galleries end before the easternmost arches on 
each side. The tracery of every window, ex- 


|cept in the tower, has been removed. The 


but that it is “ one of the finest pieces of archi- | chancel is modernized Roman, with a circular 
tecture””—a very common expression for it—! window, a refined, though minute altar-piece, 
is, in deponent’s opinion, “ quite another a brass railing, and a pavement of black and 
thing.” Nearly the whole external grandeur! statuary marble. In this part are some good 
is owing to the projecting roof, without which! monuments: that of Milton, buried under the 
the building would appear tame and the win- | reading desk, on one of the pillars in the nave, 


| 


dows petty. The original appearance, as seen! was erected by Samuel Whitbread, perhaps 


in the earliest engravings, was far less elegant, 
from there being no steeple. A very small 
cupola, for bell, was placed on the south porch, 
which, with the north vestry and rustic gate- 
ways, are coeval with the church. Afterwards, 
a large square open cupola was erected, and 
replaced after the fire of 1796, which destroyed 
the interior of the church only, by the present 
steeple, which contains two bells—the larger a 
fine one—and has a pleasing appearance from 
every quarter but the west. ‘The east portico 
—of “election” notoriety—of two circular 
and two square columns, is Tuscan, the side 
blank walls dubious, and the arches in them 
ugly. A clock with figures appears in the old 
views, where an illuminated one was set up 
about eighteen years ago. ‘The interior is airy 
and neat, but has nothing striking except the 
altar-piece. The present popular rector, Mr. 
Hutton, has been active in the repairs. Four 
thousand five hundred pounds was tne sum 
for the time and building charged to the Ear] 
of Bedford by Inigo Jones. 

The spirit of the late excellent duke, in 
erecting the spacious and exceedingly neat 
market, at a cost of 40,000/., or upwards— 
though doubtlessly paying very well—is 
worthy of notice. 

St. Mary-le-Strand is termed a specimen of 
ornament judiciously applied, columns and 
entablatures abounding throughout. The tower 
is grand in front, but the sides too shallow; 
the semicyclar chancel beautiful. Perhaps 
the lower windows being blank gives a gran- 
deur to the interior, which partly resembles 


Whitehall Chapel, though without galleries, | 


and with an arched, elaborately panelled ceiling. 
The organ-loft, lofty and isolated, on four 
fluted marble or stone columns, is to be ex- 
tended to the side walls. In the chancel are 
stained windows and two upright paintings in 
frames (“ Brown pinzit”’). 

St. Andrew’s, Holborn, has been thoroughly 
repaired. This has been termed about the 
most elegant Protestant church in Europe: 
the proportions are fine, 105 feet by 63 feet, 
and 43 feet high, the centre not much exceed- 
ing thesides. It may he affirmed that columns 
rising, as here, from the galleries, excel those 
from the ground, as at St. Martin’s. The 
armorial windows at the ends of the aisles 


| contrast curiously with the older stained glass 


in the chancel. Whether the strange com- 
munion table, of marble, in steps or stages, 


rather from a republican sympathy. The 
'canopy of the pulpit is a grand one. In the 
churchyard is a fragment—and that a “ bas- 
tion”—of the old city wall, which ran tolerably 
straight by Sion-college to Bishopsgate. The 
tower is 120 feet high, without the cupola,— 
about the length of the church. It contains 
celebrated lively chimes, erected or restored, 
about sixty-five years ago, on ten bells, which 
change every three hours, having seven or 
eight tunes, play treble and bass on some 
notes, and have been improved by Professor 
Taylor. In the tower are twelve bells, besides 
that in the cupola, tenor 38 ewt. The church- 
yard entrance, nearly disused, with carvings of 
hour-glasses, skulls, &c., is dated 1660. 

This church has been, for whatever reason, 
a favourite one for general charity sermons : 
part of the choir of St. Paul’s has attended ; 
and Madame Caradori, as a friend of the 
organist, Mr. Mitchell, has been heard incog. 
On the evening of the reopening, the 12th ult., 
a sermon was preached for the Cripplegate 
Pension Society, by the Vicar, Archdeacon 
Hale (who has given a third—afternoon—ser- 
vice, and is popular with the parishioners), 
from Acts xx. 35. He well urged the help- 
lessness and mutual dependence of men, the 
nobleness of “ labouring to support the weak,” 
‘even if they have erred, not only because this 
would give the best claim to remonstrance, 
| but because any disposed to refuse might be 
sinners themselves, unworthy, if weighed by 
their own merits, to offer their addresses to 
heaven. 

St. Luke's, Old-street, is also repairing and 
' cleaning, which was very much needed. Some 
' old stained glass had been placed in the chancel 
| window previously ; and the organ, now under 
the presidency of Mr. Smart, repaired at an 
_expense of G00/., about seven years ago. The 
| heavy interior, with large Ionic columns, and 
‘avery elliptical ceiling, rather resembling a hall, 
| contains 1,600 sittings; but there are now five 
| other churches in the parish of 60,000 inha- 
bitants, or upwards. Most persons know the 
lecurious tower and fluted obelisk, above 200 
| feet high, of this church, and it is hard to say, 
‘looking at it in different lights, whether it 
should be called impressive, or ugly; though 
very easy to define it a caprice, sui generis. 
The larger bell of two is astonishingly grand 


for its weight, not quite 29 cwt. 
_ ’ J. D. PaRRY. 
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THE REFORM OF HERALDRY. 
THE FLEUR-DE-LYS IN ARCHITECTURE. | way.” . : . ' ' 
Tue importance of a knowledge of heraldry, | The main and most interesting point which 





|ill deserve to find her who should lie by the| perty under their original assumers, until it 


became a work of considerable ingenuity to 


| compose a coat of arms which should escape 





or rather armory, to architects and anti- |Our author urges is, that it is scarcely possible | challenge by a previous possessor. At first 
quaries, is so great as to lead us to set forth | ‘0 find an ancient coat that was not originally | these various objects were borne singly, or they 
at some length an attempt which has been ¢@nting or allusive (that is to say, alluding to| were repeated ad libitum, and in any position, 
made by Mr. Planché, in an interesting work the name, estate, or profession of the bearer), | according to the fancy of the owner, or in 
just now published, under the title of “ The | €xcepting, of course, those displaying simply the | compliance with the shape of the shield; but 
Pursuivant of Arms,” * to clear the science |“ honourable ordinaries,” which he maintains | it soon became necessary to determine strictly 
from some of the affected and bombastic non- | took their rise from the ornamental strengthen- | their number, and to consider one more or 














sense with which it has been overlaid by | ings of the shield. 
i ists. “I have no tabard to my | 
berate sca OE ry no — mad /artificial objects adopted as charges, the Lion, 
brows, no authority, no office; I am guiltless the Fleur de Lys, and the Eagle are the most 
of grants, and unacquainted with fees; but ] | "umerous, being the symbols assumed by the 
am devoted to the study of heraldry, and may | S0vereigns of England, France, and Germany, 
truly cal myself fa pursuivant of arms,’ as I ‘for reasons which will be hereafter examined, 
have long and diligently pursued the subject and consequently borne with some alteration of 
by a path, untrodden, I believe, by others, | colour or position by all who could claim kin- 
though several have crossed the track. Are dred or connection, however distant, with 
you inclined to keep me company, and see iroyalty. ‘To these were added griffins, swal- 
whither it will lead us? For tke end, I tell | ows, martlets, wheatsheaves, crescents, stars, 
you fairly, is yet to seek. If so, have with you. |roundlets, amulets, and a variety of objects 
I will guide you as well as I can and as far as | familiar to the pilgrim and the crusader, such 
I know. No great distance, perchance; but I per water-budgets, cockle-shells, bezants, Palm- 
will rather declare my ignorance than wilfully | ¢r’s-staves, helmets, swords, battle-axes, arrow- 
misdirect your steps; for I look upon our , heads, &c., as well as hundreds of others, the 
jcurney as one in quest of truth, and he would | names of which bore affinity more or less in 
~mneomnelien ; | sound to those of the titles, domains, or 
The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Heraldry founded upon | families of the bearers. These were again 


Facts. By J. R, Planché, Esq., F.S.A. London : W. N, | on 
Wright, 1852, ee | granted to, or imitated by, the holders of pro-| 














| one less a distinct coat—nay, to account the 
Amongst the earliest of the natural and_ 


slightest difference of attitude in an animate, 
or of position in an inanimate, object, a suffi- 
cient alteration. From the regulations arising 
out of this obvious and imperative necessity 
sprung the system of heraldry, which we get 
the first glimpse of in the rolls of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries; and from the esta- 
blishment of certain officers to frame and en- 
force them, we may date the commencement 
of those fanciful theories, and perhaps inten- 
tional mystification, which, promulgated with 
a view to exalt the science, have contributed 
mainly to its degradation,” 

The Fleur de Lys being a form which con- 
stantly occurs in architecture and decoration, 
we will take Mr, Pianché’s account of it. Next 
to the origin of heraldry itself, perhaps nothing 
connected with it has given rise to such con- 
troversy as the origin of this celebrated charge. 

“Tt has been gravely asserted that it was 
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brought down from Heaven by an angel, and_ heraldic bearings, in imitation of the fine 
presented to Clovis, king of the Franks.’ cloths made at Ypres, in Flanders, and there- 
Upton calls it ‘ flos gladioli,’ and his transla-| fore called d’ Ypre from whence our modern 
tor, Dame Juliana Barnes, tells us that the! diaper: see a supposed specimen on the 
arms of the King of France ‘ were certainli| shield of Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
sende by an Aungell from Heaven, that is to' under MARKS OF CapEncy, which has been 
say, iij. o— v7 rypaseed of swordis in a field curiously misinterpreted by some writers.” , 
of azure, the which certain armys were giuen| From Mr. Planché’s able and ingenious dis- 
to the aforesaid Kyng of Femmes in sygne of| quisition, which, we may say, is throughout 
euerlasting trowbull, and that he and his suc- | profusely illustrated with woodcuts, we deduce, 
cessors always with battle and swords should | first, that heraldry appears as a science at the 
be punished.’ It has been also called a toad, | commencement of the thirteenth century, and 
ca the head of a spear, and Dallaway and that, although armorial bearings had then 
Lower incline to the latter belief. been in existence for some time, the precise 

I am not going to record all the arguments | date of their first assumption has not been 
which have been from time to time brought | discovered. Secondly, that the ~— pa sat 
forward in support of this or that theory. My | who assumed bearings was not, as it has been 
province is Pog tor facts and leave you to draw | generally believed, to record any achievement 
your own deductions, As an ornament, the | or to symbolise a virtue; but to distinguish 
fleur de lys is seen on Roman monuments, and | their persons or properties in a manner to be 
as the top of a sceptre or sword-hilt from the | easily recognised, and show their alliances or 
earliest periods of the French monarchy. (See holdings. And, thirdly, that thus looked at, 
engraving.) As a badge or cognisance it first! it is seen to have a new value, the importance 
appears on the seals of Louis VII. of France, | of eliciting genealogical facts being admitted 


and wrought iron, placed here some six years 
ago, will be liked or not, can hardly he pre- 
dicted before a view of it. The bells, ¢ ght in 
number—tenor, 28 cwt.—are good, though 
rather even toned, but not often rung: the 
tower, favoured by its position, is 110 feet high. 
St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, has such a“ queer’’ 
look, that it has been supposed by passers-by 
to be a “brewery: the upper part of the 
tower, which contains two bells, the larger a 
melancholy-toned one of 14 ewt. is deplorable, 
and the lower story is below the floor of the 
church, yet this church, rebuilt nearly forty 
years ago, is said to have cost 10,000/. and 
the stuccoed ceiling of the nave alone 1,500/. 
The whole of the interior certainly is neat; 
the pulpit, organ, and some other parts good, 
though not the best. In the north aisie is a 
monument from the old church, the inscrip- 
tion on which ends thus :— 
‘Who blessed each gift, improved each favour 
given, ; 
Believed and wrought :—the rest remains for 
Heaven.”’ 


called Le Jeune, and also surnamed Fleury, 
from the abbey of that name, the favourite 
retreat of the French kings, and where Philip I. 
was buried. 

By Philip II., surnamed Augustus, the con- 
temporary of our Richard I. and John, it was 
borne both singly and repeated ‘ sans nombre ;’ 
and analogy supports the conclusion which one 
of the most intelligent of French writers came 
to long ago,—that the fleur de lys, or flower de 
luce, was merely a rebus signifying fleur de 
Louis, or flower of Lewis.* 

Whatever may have been its derivation, its 
appearance in English coat-armour is early 
and frequent, as may be expected when we 
remember the land from whence issued so 
many followers of the Norman William, Like 
the lion of the north, and the eagle of the 
south of Europe, the flower adopted by the 
mighty sovereigns of France as their family 
ensign, cognisance, or device, became, differ- 
ently tinctured, the armorial coat of numbers, 
who could claim connection with, or owed 
fealty to them. An example of it as ‘armes 
parlantes’ o¢curs in the rolls of Henry III.’s 
time: ‘ Robert d’Agulon, de goules oue ung 
FLEUR DE LIs d’argent.’—Glover’s Roll: 
Agulon and Agulho, signifying, in mediaeval 
Latin, a point, or the top of a spire, ‘Apex 
turris Ecclesie’ (Du Cange in voce). The 
pointed architecture of the thirteenth century 
presenting us almost invariably with floral 
terminations (finials) of this precise form. 

But there is another example in the same 
roll remarkable for its disagreement with the 
usual coat assigned to the name: ‘ William 
de Cantelowe,’ bears ‘de goules atrois FLEURS 
DE LIcEs d’or:’ not a word, you perceive, of 
‘the leopards’ heads jessant de lis,’ which we 
afterwards find in the coat of Cante.upr, 
which is the same name spelt indifferently in 
those days Cantelowe, Cantelo, Cantelup, or 
Cantilupe, and whilst in the Cottonian MS. 
B. M. marked Julius C. 7, and in Charles’s 
Roll, we find the original form of the charge 
without the Leopards’ heads (‘testes de 
Lupars’), a painting of the arms of the time 
of Edward I., indicates, I think, how they were 
introduced into the globular portion of the 
ancient figure, leaving why still to be dis- 
covered. 

If not an amalgamation of separate coats, 
in token of alliance or sub-infeodation, it was 
probably a heraldic difference assumed by a 
junior branch. The arms of the See of Here- 
ford, adopted from those of Thomas de Cante- 
Ss forty-fourth Bishop, A.D. 1275, son of 

illiam, Lord Cantelupe, and Eva de Braose, 
presents us still with the Leopards’ heads 
reversed jessant de lis, another difference of 
this coat, quartered also by the Wests, Earls 
of Delawar, and Viscounts Cantelupe. 

The fleur de lys was soon selected as a 
general mark of cadency, and also used as an 
ornament for the diapering of shields, that is, 


St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, has been repaired, 
from church estates, and, from rather a dingy 
or disfigured, has a cheerful internal appear- 

LONDON CHURCHES REOPENED.  /ance. Here appears a late style, rebuilt after 

S1x churches, and all of some pretension, a fire in 1545. The arches, seven in number, 
have been lately reopened, or are now under/on each side, are excellent, springing from 
repair, in almost every instance at considerable | foliated corbels, above light clustered columns. 
expense. | Galleries end before the easternmost arches on 

St. Paul's, Covent Garden.—This is certainly | each side. The tracery of every window, ex- 
a building of considerable simple grandeur;! cept in the tower, has been removed. The 
but that it is “ one of the finest pieces of archi- | chancel is modernized Roman, with a circular 
tecture’’—a very common expression for it—! window, a refined, though minute altar-piece, 
is, in deponent’s opinion, “ quite another a brass railing, and a pavement of black and 
thing.” Nearly the whole external grandeur! statuary marble. In this part are some good 
is owing to the projecting roof, without which monuments: that of Milton, buried under the 
the building would appear tame and the win- | reading desk, on one of the pillars in the nave, 
dows petty. The original appearance, as seen | was erected by Samuel Whitbread, perhaps 
in the earliest engravings, was far less elegant, /rather from a republican sympathy. The 
from there being no steeple. A very small| canopy of the pulpitis a grand one. In the 
cupola, for bell, was placed on the south porch, | churchyard is a fragment—and that a ‘‘ bas- 
which, with the north vestry and rustic gate-| tion”—of the old city wall, which ran tolerably 
ways, are coeval with the church. Afterwards,| straight by Sion-college to Bishopsgate. The 


by all. We cordially recommend the work. 








'a large square open cupola was erected, and| tower is 120 feet high, without the cupola,— 


replaced after the fire of 1796, which destroyed | about the length of the church. It contains 
the interior of the church only, by the present | celebrated lively chimes, erected or restored, 
steeple, which contains two bells—the larger a | about sixty-five years ago, on ten bells, which 
fine one—and has a pleasing appearance from | change every three hours, having seven or 
every quarter but the west. The east portico| eight tunes, play treble and bass = — 
—of “election” notoriety—of two circular| notes, and have been improved by | ro oo 
and two square columns, is Tuscan, the side}Taylor. In the tower are twelve bells, besides 
blank walls dubious, znd the arches in them | that in the cupola, tenor 38 ewt. The church- 
ugly. A clock with figures appears in the old | yard entrance, nearly disused, with i of 
views, where an illuminated one was set up| hour-glasses, skulls, &c., 13 dated 16 0. 
about eighteen years ago. The interior is airy} This church has been, for whatever reason, 
and neat, but has nothing striking except the|a favourite one for general charity = 
altar-piece. The present popular rector, Mr.| part of the choir of St. Paul’s has ~— . ; 
Hutton, has been active in the repairs. Four|and Madame Caradori, as a friend of the 
thousand five hundred pounds was the sum | organist, Mr. Mitchell, has been heard a 
for the time and building charged to the Earl | On the evening of the reopening, ars tee u .. 
of Bedford by Inigo Jones. a sermon was preached for the Cripplegs 
The spirit of the late excellent duke, in| Pension Society, by we ree rch lancom 
erecting the spacious and exceedingly neat} Hale (who has given pgs —— 4 
market, at a cost of 40,000/., or upwards— | vice, and is popular with the a ON 
though doubtlessly paying very well—is|from Acts xx. 35. He well — 1€ a 
worthy of notice. lessness and mutual dependence oO het he 
St. Mary-le-Strand is termed a specimen of | nobleness of “ labouring to pe t csthange A 
ornament judiciously applied, columns and | even if they have erred, not ra com na 
entablatures abounding throughout. The tower | would give the best = 0 a eo 
is grand in front, but the sides too shallow; | but because any disposed . * Be ghe : 
the semicyclar chancel beautiful. Perhaps/| sinners themselves, unwort De yet y 
the lower windows being blank gives a —_ - ro own merits, to offer their a 8 
o the interior, which partly resembles | heaven. ik, _ 
Whitehall Chapel, though without galleries,; St. Luke's, Old-street, is re mein 
and with an arched, elaborately panelled ceiling. | cleaning, which was very sees ro - , Ba 
The organ-loft, lofty and isolated, on four | old stained glass had been placed in ec ome 
fluted marble or stone columns, is to be ex- | window previously ; and the organ, _ pe 
tended to the side walls. In the chancel are | the presidency of Mr. Smart, repairec 7. 
stained windows and two upright paintings in | expense of 600/., about seven “age ago. i 
frames (“ Brown pinzit”’). | heavy interior, with large Ionic co — > 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, has been thoroughly (avery elliptical ceiling, rather resembling a re 4 
repaired. This has been termed about the | contains 1,600 sittings ; but ees _ 
most elegant Protestant church in Europe: | other churches in the parish o sr ae 
the proportions are fine, 105 feet by 63 feet, | bitants, or upwards. ey egy noon a 
and 43 feet high, the centre not much exceed- | curious tower and fluted - elis care = 
ing thesides. It may he affirmed that columns | feet high, of this church, and it is har« to say, 











covering the whole field, or separate portions 
of it, with a pattern independent of the 





* We must recollect also that Clovis is only the Frank” 
ish form of the modern Louis; Clovis, Clodovieus, Lodo- 
vicus, Lodowie, Ludwig, Louis, the ¢ being dropped, as 
in Clothaire, Lothaire ; Chilperic, Hilperic, &c. 








isi , from the galleries, excel those | looking at it in different lights, whether it 
naan i as at St. Martin’s. The | should be called impressive, or ugly; —_ 
armorial windows at the ends of the aisles| very easy to define it a capris, O22 sale 
contrast curiously with the older stained glass | The larger bell of two is astonishingly g 

in the chancel. Whether the strange com- | for its weight, not quite 29 sia ee 
munion table, of marble, in steps or stages, ~ Be ; 
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INSTRUCTION OF ARCHITECTS AND 


ENGINEERS — DIPLOMAS — GOVERN- 

MENT INTERFERENCE. 

One of the leading features, if not the great 
feature, which has arisen out of the late Exhi- 
bition, is the necessity for giving to our indus- 
trial classes such an education—sound, sys- 
tematic, and practical,—as may fit them to 
pursue their several callings with more credit 
to themselves, and greater benefit to the 
country at larze. Good: to this no one can 
object. But what if it be found, on pursuing 


the ing +, that many persons at present 
engaged in the direction of, and having the 
eontre er, a large portion of these classes, 
and who cannot be placed in the same cate- 
gory them, should also be wanting in a 
proper knowledge of their profession, be pos- 
sessed of attainments of a very common order, 
and be allowed to pursue their occupation 
without “ let or hindrance,” without the public 
having any guarantee that they are what they 


represent themselves to be, that they are quali- 
fied to undertake the construction of important 
works, and to regulate the expenditure of large 
sums of money. Yet this is actually the case 
with our engineers and architects, as every one 
must know. They, unlike other professional 
men, are not obliged, before commencing prac- 
tice, to follow any systematic course of instruc- 
tion: they are not required to undergo any 
rigid examination, that their qualifications may 
be fairly tested; nor is there any law at present 
snt even the most ignorant from as- 
suming the titles of architect, or engineer, or 
the high-sounding initials C. E., and thus mis- 
leading others, and bringing disgrace on the 
professions themselves. 
In the infancy of a 
1 





: ~ ; ; 
ence, when the prin- 


ciples on which it depends are vague, unde- 
cided, and undefinable, it is easy to under- 
stand how impossible it would be to lay out a 


examination as a test of proficiency 
; 


but when these become known and 





appreciated, as they must be sooner or later, 
this difficulty is removed. Hitherto some such 
cause as this may, perhaps, have precluded the 
possibility of requiring our architects and en- 
gineel » | sub ct to the same laws as other 
professional men, for though the practice of 
these professions dates from the earliest period, 
th on of science to them is of acom- 
paratively recent date. Now, we fancy, the 
strongest advocate of the “ practical”? dogma 
would be rather loath to admit, that he was 


guided by no rule or principle in the design 





and construction of his works, that it was all 
hap-hazard or chance, precedent rather than 
prince) As the number of precedents, how- 
ever, increase, principles are evolved, and 


pr neiple sb get laws, and laws decide, fix, and 
regulate a science. 

Formerly the professions of the architect 
and the engineer were pursued in common, 
and even now much of the knowledge re- 
quired by the one is necessary for the other. 
Both should be equally well grounded in the 
mathematics, the root and foundation of most 
of the other sciences,—especially in mixed or 
applied mathematics, so as to comprehend the 
principles of proportion: both should be 
thoroughly acquainted with naiural philosophy; 
that the nature of the different elements, and 
their operation upon one another, may be pre- 
cisely known, and particularly with the im- 
portant branches of mechanics, hydrostatics, 
and hydraulics: both should be possessed of 
such a knowledge of chemistry, as, at least, to' 
understand the action of the elements on 
materials, and the processes which many ma-! 
terials have to undergo to be reduced to the 
purpos’s of construction; and also of geology 
and mineralogy so as to ascertain the value, 
revative and absolute, of the various materials 
ne a construction, More than this, they 

Tequire to be perfectly informed on, if not 
practically acquainted with, certain technical 
branches of art, as carpentry, masonry, and 
Iron-work, Here, perhaps, they might diverge 
—the archit ct to make the fine arts, and the 
sa a of buil lings, his peculiar study, 
ae re en erence in the 

ot carrying out, of those 
numerous constructions with which, at the 
present day, he has to deal. 


land and water, now rearing the mighty fabric 
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Do we find sucha course of instruction pur-' which shall resist the relentless ocean, and 
sued by the vast body of young men now give a safe anchorage for our ships, now tun- 
entering these professions? And, if not, how nelling through the bowels of the earth, or 
are their ranks recruited? ‘loo frequently, it building up those gigantic structures which 
is to be feared—for after all it is but a tithe span the valleys,—to believe that these men are 
of the whole number who attend the engineer- wanting in spirit and individual enterprise is 
ing and architectural classes established at to believe that a noble occupation has a debas- 
some of our colleges—a boy on leaving school, ing influence instead of the very contrary. 
with just an ordinary education, is thrust at | We have seen how closely allied architects 
once into an engineer’s shop, or into the office and engineers have been, and how very similar 
either of a civil engineer or an architect; be- | their course of instruction must now be. But 
comes an apprentice or a pupil, and if like perhaps it may be said that the science of 
the generality of apprentices and pupils, wastes construction is of so various and diffuse a 
and fritters away a great portion of his time, character that no one man could be found 
knowing little when out of it, occasionally competent to undertake the whole of it. This 
nothing at all, and yet, forsooth, he is an must be admitted; and herein we are again 
architect or engineer. Students or pupils in supported by the example of other professions. 
other professions may be equally neglectful for Neither in Jaw nor in medicine do we find one 
atime, but only for a time, as they have an man required or attempting to grasp the whole 
examination before them—great incentive to subject. There are barristers and attorneys, 
industry, perseverance, and application—which physicians and surgeons; and even these are 
some way or other they must pass before they again subdivided according to accidental cir- 
are recognised or are allowed to practise in cumstances or to the peculiar bias of a man’s 
their respective callings. mind; for one man becomes celebrated in 

Some few years buck this evil was strongly equity, another in common law, another in 
felt, and out of the feeling grew the Col- conveyancing, and so on; and every disease 
lege of Civil Engineers—the C. C. E.’s,—) or ailment has some particular men, or set of 
but originated as it was by indifferent) men, who have made it their especial study ; 
parties, not by the engineers themselves, taking | yet this subdivision is not considered to be in- 
no heed to their remonstrance or counsel, and | consistent with a thorough knowledge of the 
assuming that engineers could be turned out! principles on which each and all depend. So 
ready made, no wonder that it proved, as was with engineering and architecture, even as 
predicted, a most signal failure. It began with | now pursued, one man becomes renowned as 
the wrong people, and in the wrong way. The a railway engineer, another as a hydraulic 
attempt to bring up engineers, without going engineer, dealing with harbours, breakwaters, 
through the ordeal of an office, and experience &c., and another as a towns’ engineer: one 
on actual works (not playthings and pretty! man becomes famed as a Gothic architect, and 
toys, as at this place), was tantamount to say- another as a classic architect, though the 
ing, that a medical man could learn his profes- | knowledge on which skill in either of these 
sion without any hospital practice, or, that a| branches is founded is, or ought to be, the 
man could become a lawyer without experience same. Let us, then, indulge the hope, that 
in the routine and practice of the courts—an | architects and engineers, instead of being 
utter absurdity. Any reform for the improve- antagonistic to one another, as they have 
ment of a class, must spring from that class | sometimes been, may unite and form one 
itself, who are necessarily the best informed on common body, which, while allowing each to 
its wants and requirements, and most interested | perceive its individuality, might demand and 
in carrying them out. To the architects anden- | procure that as a whole which, single-handed, 
gineers themselves, then, must we look for any | there might be some doubt of their obtaining. 
melioration of the present evils in the system | TEMS. 
of instruction, and for establishing a fair claim | 
to those rights and privileges now enjoyed by NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
other professions ; nor can it be too strongly en-| Nottingham.—The trustees of Parliament- 
forced, that this step is daily becoming more  gtreet Chapel have presented to Mr. Groves, 
urgent and necessary. If, in the first instance, of London, a massive silver salver, with an 
a Bill was introduced into Parliament, to inscription engraved thereon, expressing their 
prevent any one from practising in either of approval of the manner in which he has com- 
these profess'ons, unless they have been regu- pleted the erection of their organ. 
larly bred to it, and have passed a creditable, Northaw Herts).—New schools and school- 
examination, then one great point would have house have been erected here, at acost of 750/., 
been gained; and afterwards, some scheme from a design by Mr. S. S. Teulon, archi- 
might be devised for promoting the acquisition tect. The builder was Mr. W. Norris, of 
of those branches of learning which it is de- Hackney. ‘The structure is of red brick, with 
sirable for them to know. The consequence | Caen stone dressings, and open stained roof. 
of these professions having hitherto neglected The opening took place on 24th June last. 
to do so is already too apparent to be passed; Lynn.—Mr. Bennett’s tender for the re- 
over in silence. _pewing of St. Nicholas’ Chapel has been 
- Last Thursday saw the opening of a accepted. The sum at which it is taken is 

Government School of Mines,” soon to  1,243/.,—the whole to be done in the plainest 
be followed, doubtless, by an edict that no| manner; but should ornamental carving be 
one shal] practice that branch of engineering preferred, 2001. more will be required. As 
without their diploma. Now, why engineers, yet, it is said, the subscription list will not 
more than medical men and lawyers, should | warrant this additional expense. 
depend on Government aid, is a mystery, ren-| Cambridge. — The Corporation committee, 
dered all the more perplexing by our know. | appointed to receive estimates for the erection 
ledge of the fact, that engineers do rail most | of almshouses for the Hospital of St. Anthony 
violently against every instance of Government! and St. Elizius, according to designs prepared 
control. Do _these gentlemen forget that by Mr. R. Reynolds Rowe, architect and town 
+ atc aid must involve, more or less, | surveyor, havereccived the following tenders :— 
elace of the intetaronee of the orarnuent| amt: Quinoe sad Atte .....« 6768 

; ase eee | Messrs. Peck and Son .......... 745 
will be to destroy the independence and dignity a i 5 
of their profession? Is it such a poor and Messrs. Hunt and Stevens.......- 692 
beggarly one that it cannot support itself? Mr. Richard Freeman .......... 670 
Or have its members lost all pluck and courage, Messrs. Bell and Sons ..,....... 657 
and, in dealing with vast enterprise for others, The last was unanimously accepted, and the 
lost all enterprise for their own calling? We works were ordered to be commenced forth- 
can neither admit the one nor believe the other. with. ‘The shattered and ugly almshouses, 
As the duties and responsibilities of engineers which have for so many years disfigured the 
have been great, their rewards must have been | principal approach to the town, as remarked 
ejually so; therefore poverty cannot be their by the local Chronicle, are thus about to be 
besetting sia. And to believe that those men| removed. 


who guide and control the elements, making | Windsor.—Much fault, says a contemporary, 





each one subservient to the uses and wants of | is found with the structure of the substitute 
nankind, whose operations extend over both | forthe old Datchet Bridge (Victoria Bridge), 


j and the lodge built adjoining, it is said, has 
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been found so unfit for occupation, that her 
Majesty has directed the porter to vacate it 


until it has been sufficiently altered to ensure | 


his health and comfort. 


Culham (Oxford).—The foundation-stone of | 


the Oxford Diocesan Training School, for the 
education of teachers, was laid on Wednesday 


week, by the Bishop of Oxford, at Culham, | 


about a mile and a half south-east of Abing- 


don. The building will be in the style of the | 


fourteenth century, and will stand on three 


sides of a quadrangle, with a frontage 226 feet | 
long. About a hundred dormitories will be | 
provided. The cost will be about 12,0001, | 


at least 2,0002. of which is still to be raised. 


Hatcham. — The foundation-stone of the| 
Hatcham National and Infant Schools was. 


laid on Tuesday in last week, by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. The site is on a part of the 
ground known as formerly Mr. Cormack’s 
nursery, and near the Royal Naval School. 


—Out of 6,000/., the estimated cost of the in- | 


tended new church, not more than 300I. are 
required to make up that sum. 

Southampton.—The site approved of by the 
Government Inspector of Prisons for the new 
gaol is the late Mr. Maddison’s property, 
Castle-square, the price being 4,000/. for the 
house and an acre of ground. The sanction 
of the council to the purchase was to be asked 
for on Monday last. As to the widening of 
Bridge-street, a local paper says,— A snake- 
like model of Bridge-street upon the the 
curved plan is exhibited at the Audit House, 
and a most ridiculous abortion it appears.” 

St. Albans —The church of St. Albans, 
which has lately undergone extensive external 
and internal reparation, was re-opened for 
Divine Worship on Monday week. The ex- 
terior has been renovated, and the north aisle 
rebuilt, and carried out to its due length, a 
portion of the small graveyard being taken in 
for that purpose. The eastern wall, which was 
composed of decayed brick, has been taken 
down and replaced by one of stone, in which 
is a three-light window. A bell-turret super- 
sedes the old wooden tower. As regards the 
interior, it has been paved nearly throughout 
with encaustic tiles (at the cost of a friend), 
and repewed. Some of these tiles have also 
been placed in the wall at the back of the 
communion table. The cost of the reparation, 
in the estimate sent to the Church Building 
Society, was set down as 341/.; but in carry- 
ing out the work some additional expenses for 
extras were incurred, so that the total cost ap- 
proaches nearly 400/. The repairs have been 
executed under the direction of Mr. Perkins, 
architect, who, we understand, gave his ser- 
vices gratuitously. 

Lydbrook ( Forest of Dean). —The new church 
here, built after the design and plans of Mr. 
Woodyer, of Guildford, architect, designer of 
the church at Highnam, is now completed. 
The church is a very spacious fabric, situated 
in a picturesque valley on the borders of 
East and West Dean, and in the parishes of 
English Bicknor and Ruardean, and a detached 
portion of the parish of Newland, and con- 
tiguous to the iron mines of Messrs. Halliway, 
Partridge, and Co., Messrs. Russell, and others, 
and also to a number of coal pits. 

Cirencester.—The new church at Watermoor | 
(chapel of ease to Cirencester) was consecrated 
on Thursday in last week. The church is 
situate about half a mile from the town. It is 
surrounded bya burial-ground, planted here and 
therewith evergreens. The tower is low, but it is 
intended hereafter to surmount it with a spire. 
The architect is Mr. G. Scott. The church is in 
the Early English style—simple in its details. | 
The interior consists of nave and chancel. The 
latter contains some stained glass windows. 
The roof of the chancel is groined, painted, | 
and gilded, and there are the usual sedilia, 
together with a stone pulpit and oak reading- 
desk. The seats are all open, and there are | 
430 sittings, of which 309 are free, including | 
95 for children. The proposition for erecting | 
this new church, says the Gloucester Chronicle, | 





was set on foot by the Rev. W. F. Powell, | 


vicar, of Cirencester, who contributed a large 
sum towards the object. Earl Bathurst also 
liberally presented the ground, and added a 
money gift of 300). 





iworth 3,108/. 
| by the South Wales Railway Company. The 


Mr. Mullings, M.P. for | company. 
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the borough, gave 250/.; and among the other 


liberal donors were the late Mr. D. Rowly, of 
Cirencester, 200/.,and Mr. Robert Croome and 
| his sister, Miss Croome, ! ,OOO/. 
Swindon.—The new church here ! 
jconsecrated. It is in the Decorated style of 
| architecture, and is capable of seating nearly 
1,000 persons. It is intended to be substituted 
| for the old parish church, which is too smail 
for the increased and increasing population of 
the place, and is in a decayed state of repair. 
The new church is said to have cost at least 
6,0001., a very large portion of which has been 
raised by the voluntary contributions of the 
| parishioners. 

Manchester.—A correspondent of the Man- 
chester Courier recommends the erection of a 
separate cathedral rather than the conversion 
of the Collegiate Church into one. He advo- 
cates at the same time, however, the restora- 
tion of the latter. Her Majesty, he thinks, 
ought to be invited to lay the foundation-stone 
of a new cathedral to rival St. Paul’s, rather 
than that of a mere chapel as proposed in con- 
nection with the Collegiate Church. 

Boston Spa.—St. Mary’s church, having 
been enlarged, was reopened on the 2nd inst. 
The enlargement consists of new north gallery 
and a side aisle, containing, together, 192 
seats; also near the pulpit seats for the aged 
and infirm. The porch and windows have 
been remode!'ed, and trefoiled lights intro- 
duced, with a little stained glass in the upper 
part. The new chancel consists of a three- 
light window with plain stone dressings and 
plain glass. In the west gallery an organ (made 
by Mr. Haunton, of York) has been placed. 

** Morecamie.””—This is the name given to 
a new town in course of establishment for sea- 
bathing quarters, near Poulton, on the Lan- 
cashire coast. ‘The land between Poulton and 
the southern part of the new foundation, in- 
cluding the Polygon, and which belongs to 
the North-Western Railway Company, is 
almost all taken up for building lots. Water 
will probably be brought along the railway 
from high-level springs about eight miles off; 
and the local board of health for Poulton, 
Bare, and Torrisholme township is interested 
in the sanitary arrangements. 

Glasgow.—The site fixed upon for Maro- 
chetti’s equestrian statue of the Queen is said 
to be St. Vincent’s-place, fronting Buchanan- 
street. Marochetti’s objection to St. Enoch- 
square, according to the North British Mail, 
is, that as the statue would in that situation 
have to face the north, the features would be 
generally in shadow. ‘The artist has under- 
taken to complete his task in 18 months, and 
the cost, it is said will not exceed 4,0001, 

Cardiff.—An inquiry has just been made 
before the deputy-sheriff and a jury, as to 
the value of a piece of corporation land 
near the South Wales Railway Station in 
St. Mary’s-street, which the railway com- 
pany require to form a convenient ap- 
proach to the station. The ground in ques- 
tion is about 1,830 square yards: the depth 
averages 163 feet, having a river frontage of 
130 feet. To show the increasing value of 
land here :—in the year 1816 this was let ona 
lease of 42 years, at a rent of 5/. 5s. per ann., 
and ultimately to Messrs. Bachelor, on lease, 
which expires in May, 1858, for the sum of 
85/. per annum. They are to receive 1,200/. 
as compensation for their lease. Fourteen 
witnesses were called by the corporation, and 
their estimates of the value’generally agreed, 
being about 1757. per annum. The value of 


s heen 


\the reversion was 2,487/.; but under a com- 


pulsory sale, they considered that it was fairly 
Eleven witnesses were called 


estimated value by the company’s general 
valuer was— 
100 feet frontage for houses, deduct- 

ing 15 feet for three passages, to 

let at 6d. per yard, with a yard at 

i gt tects rer tee £45 10 0 
Present value, at 25 years’ purchase 1,137 10 0 
Reversion of 7 years’ lease........ 88615 0 
|The sum awarded by the jury was 9657. 3s. 4d., 
‘and no compensation for damages, being 1301. 
\less than the sum originally offered by the 
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METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 

APPLICATION is to be made to Parliament 
in the next session for an Act for widening and 
improving the north end of Dowyate-hill; for 
widening and improving ‘Ihreadneedle-street, 
opposite Old Broad-street ; and for widening 
and improving the south-east corner of Mark- 
lane, and the northsideof Great Towe-street ad- 
joining. Application is tobe made inthe next 
session of Parliament for powers to enable the 
Woods and Forests to convert Kennington- 
common, and the two pieces of vacant land on 
the east and west of it, into an ornamental 
park, to be open to the public. Notice has 
been given by the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests that they are about to form a new 
street from the end of Lower Sloane-street to 
the north end of the Chelsea Suspension- 
bridge, to afford the public a direct access to 
Battersea-park, now in course of formation ; 
and also an embankment along the north side 
of the Thames, frum Vauxhali-bridge to 
Chelsea Hospital. The proposed temporary 
bridge at Westminster is abandoned, and a 
permanent bridge is to be constructed on the 
north or lower side of the existing bridge, from 
tle penny steamboat pier to the opposite stairs. 
——At Buckingham Palace and Pimlico, by 
the time her Majesty comes to reside at 
Buckingham Palace, for the winter season, a 
vast alteration and improvement will have been 
effected. All the houses, commencing from 
the White Horse, in Stafford-row, to the Gun 
Tavern have been removed, and a new line of 
road made. Mr. Charles Pearson has 
brought before the corporation a plan for im- 
proving the City of London, “by widening 
the intended new street from Farringdon-street 
to Clerkenwell, by raising it on a level with 
the high ground of the adjacent streets, and 
extending it to King’s-cross, by constructing 
a trunk railroad in a well-lighted and ventilated 
subway under the surface of the street, con- 
necting the northern railroads and northern 
suburbs of the metropelis with termini in 
Farringdon-street and the new street; by lifting 
Holborn valley 17 feet, nearly on a level with 
Holborn-hill and Snow-hill; and by removing 
the wholesale meat and vegetable markets, and 
the railway carriers’ recciving-houses, from 
their present confined and inconvenient situa- 


tions, to spacious sites in the new street. 

















GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 
London.—The reiterated assurance by in- 
terested parties that the cheap gas would yield 
no dividend, has just been belied by the an- 
nouncement of a dividend of seven-and-a-half 


ner cent. per annum on the part of the Great 


Central Gas Company, with an assurance “ that 
ten per cent. on all the capital paid will be re- 
turned to the shareholders before the company 
is eighteen months older.” The reduction of 
price has already led to an increase of con- 
sumption, in the city, since the commencement 
of this undertaking, from 450,000,000 cubic 
feet to 750,000,000. The mains, too, are only 
now completed. 

Leighton-Buzzard.—A meeting of alinost all 
the influential residents has been held, in order 
to adopt measures for the reduction of the 
price of gas from its present exorbitant rate of 
10s. per 1,000 cubic feet. It was unanimously 
resolyed “ That a reduction in the price of gas 
to 7s. per 1,000 cubic feet would be of great 
advantage to the consumers, without injury to 
Mr. Brothers (the manufacturer), as it is 
believed a great increase would take place in 
the consumption, and other parties who do 
not at present consume gas would be induced 
to do so.” 

Sandgate.—This place has been lighted with 
gas from Hythe. The price, it is said, is to 
be 10s. per 1,000 feet, for three years. The 
gas company also furnish meters and fittings 
at 7d. per light per quarter. 

Poole.—A correspondent of the Poole Herald 
calls attention to the impure state of the gas 
in this town, and the very inefficient and 
slovenly way in which the repair of pipes, 
metres, &c. by the company’s servants is con- 
ducted. As to the quality, he says that besides 
an abominable odour and feeble light, the 

| burners are continually eaten into holes, and 
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verdigris constantly formed in the brasses, 
paint destroyed, &c. He cannot understand, 
therefore, how it happens “ that the gas was 
submitted to chemical investigation, and pro- 
nounced free from any injurious mixtures. 
There is a good deal of humbug in some 





“chemical investigations :” that is very clear. 
Salisbury.—* The directors of the highways 
of this city,” says a Hampshire paper, “ con- 
template taking active steps to procure a) 
cheaper mode of lighting for the city; and | 
with that view they purpose renewing the in-| 
quiries of last year, into the high charges of 
the gas company. We are assured, by one of 
the directors, that a London house is ready to | 
put gas of good quality into the existing gas- | 
ometer, or into new works, at the rate of 2s. per 
1,000 feet; and it is justly considered, under 
such circumstances, that the charge to the 





in New York have banished wooden bedsteads 
and furniture as fast as they could from the 
walls of these institutions. 

Book Sales.—The last trade sales at New 
York lasted seventeen days, and amounted to 
nearly 100,000/. ; : 

A Floating Theatre.—Spaulding, the circus 
proprietor, is about building in Cincinnati a 
monster floating palace, for theatrical, circus, 
and menagerie performances. It is to be 400 
feet long, with 60 feet beam, and is to accom- 
modate 4,000 spectators. It is to be towed by 
two steam tenders to the various towns upon 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, in summer, 


and to be moored at the levee in New Orleans | 


in the winter. It is estimated to cost 40,000 
dollars. 
Boston Ship Building.—The feats of the 


yacht America have been entirely eclipsed, 


public here should not be more than 4s. per | says the Transcript, by those of the Flying 
1,000; as it is not thought to be just that the| C/oud, built at East Boston by Mr. Donald 
present consumers should pay for the interest M‘Kay. his skimmer of the seas made the 
of capital unwisely expended, to an extent! voyage from New York to San Francisco in 


threefold what is now requisite to lay down| 
pipes and construct the works necessary for | 
supplying the whole city and borough.” 

Ruthin.—A meeting haz been called here to | 
consider the best mode of supplying the town | 
with water. ‘The source now fixed on is the) 
Lianbedr Hall estate, and a company is in| 
course of formation. 


Ulverston.—It is said that a company is in| 
the course of formation in Ulverston for the | 
establishment of water-works to give the town | 


a sufficient supply of soft and pure water. The 
amount of capital required is about 7,000/. 
Glasgow.—Mr. Donald Henderson, of St. 
Vincent-street, has taken out a patent for 
an improved apparatus for generating gas. 
This apparatus is said to be a kitchen range, 
by which, independent of all the ordinary uses 
of a kitchen grate, a house of any extent 
may be supplied with carburetted hydrogen 
gas sufficient to illuminate every apartment 
therein and outhouses, if required, and that at 
one-fourth of the average price of gas generally 
supplied to towns. Mr. Henderson, it ap- 


pears, has also patented some improvements in | 


the combustion of gas for heating, by which 
objections to it as a heating medium are said 
to have been overcome; also, a bath in which 
water is to be heated by the same process. 





AMERICAN MATTERS. 

A Union Monument is to be erected at New 
Orleans at a cost of 20,000 dollars. 
perpetuate the name of Henry Clay, a statue of | 
whom is to occupy the summit. 

Tron Veneering for Buildings.—Mr. Gouch, 
of Harlem, has invented and is now applying a 
new (?) improvement in architecture. ‘This is 
ornamental cast-iron plates put on the front of 
a house, like veneering on cabinet work. The 
castings are made in the plates, and put on by 
a permanent elastic cement which allows for 
the expansion and contraction of the metal. 

Iron Furniture—The Boston Transcript 


says,— The manufacture of iron furniture is | 


creating a revolution. Iron is being substi- 
tuted for wood wherever it can be done ; and as 
it has now been demonstrated that furniture 
and household ornaments of every description 
can be manufactured of iron, of far more 
artistic forms, with far more beautiful polish, 
and with greater economy to the manufacturer 
and to the consumer than wood, it is not 
strange that iron furniture is becoming so 
popular, and being so rapidly introduced. It 
never wears out: itis capable of being wrought 
into far more splendid forms: it is susceptible 
of a far hi 

finish ; and articles are there on exhibition 
which are finished in imitation of the finest 
Sevres porcelain; sofas, settees, chairs, and 
other articles of iron, with clocks in papier 
maché, bronze, gilding, wood, and all other 
colours and imitations. Some are inlaid 
with pearl, richly coloured and tinted, and 
in fact, we have never seen, in this country, 
furniture manufactured with so much elegance 
and taste. 


wrought in a 


year or two on this subject 


community. The physicians of the hospitals 


It will | 


gher degree of polish, gilding, and | 


A very great change has been | 


eighty-riine days. She ran, in three days, 
092 miles. 

The Astor Library, New York.—The Home 
Circle gives a description of this building, 
executed by Mr. Saeltzer, the architect. The 
building is constructed after the style of the 
Byzantine school of architecture. The first 
story and part ofthe second are built of brown 
stone: the columns, architraves of windows, 
the cornice, parapet, and the ornamental work 
are of the same material. The height of the 
front of the building, from the level of the 
| sidewalk up to the top line of the parapet, is 
674 feet, the length 125 feet, and breadth 65 
| feet. The ascent to the entrance will be by six 
stone steps, to a brown stone platform into the 
| front vestibule, ornamented on either side by 
a stone sphynx; from thence to a flight of 
thirty-two marble steps, 8 feet in breadth, 
leading to the library-hall floor. Upon ap- 
proaching the summit of these steps, the 
visitor finds himself near the centre of an 
immense alcove, encircled by fourteen piers, 
formed of brick, plastered and finished to 
resemble white marble, and supporting galle- 
ries of iron midway between the floor and the 
ceiling. The side walls form a continued row 
of shelving and book cases, capable of con- 
taining 100,000 volumes. Above the floor 
of the main hall, at an elevation of 52 feet, is 
the principal skylight, 54 feet long and 14 feet 
broad, formed of thick glass, set in iron. Be- 
sides these, there are circular side skylights of 
smaller dimensions. Thorough ventilation has 
been secured by iron fretwork in suitable por- 
tions of the ceiling. 

Strikes in America.—The Boston Traveller 
says, as to a recent strike on the part of 
the machinists, — ‘As was foretold, the 
machinists are gradually having their wages 
reduced. Not directly, as the labour of 
mechanics is still in good demand, but by a 
gradual process, which, in the end, will prove 
full as effective as an immediate reduction. 
The proprietors are discharging, one by one, 
the men they least need, and these men, 
thrown out of business, seek employment at 
other shops, where they are, with scarcely an 
exception, obliged to labour for less wages.” 





THE SEWERS COMMISSIONERS. 


Sewers (according to the report of the last 
day’s proceedings) are serious when they pro- 
pose the drainage of Lee, in Kent, as a matter 
of the first and greatest importance, to be dis- 
cussed on that and the next day of meeting, in 





| preference to every other work of necessity, so 


anxiously expected in the metropolis? Now, 
in the name of common sense and the people 
‘of London, is this to be allowed? Are the 
| pestilential courts abounding even in my own 
| immediate vicinity, with all their abominable 
| exhalations and horrors, to remain as they are, 
| while both the time and money of the commis- 
/Sioners, with a host of engineers, surveyors, 
and draftsmen, are to be employed on the 


and greatly for the advantage of the mor ewe Ske ia aaah seen ane of the 


most salubrious and delightful retreats in the 
neighbourhood of London? Is it, I ask, 


j 


Can it be possible the Commissioners of 


because one of the chief commissioners, the 
principal mover of this scheme, Capt. Dawson, 
resides in this fortunate locality, that all the 
crying evils and abominations of London are. 
to be suspended, in order to make this Lee a 
sort of paradise for Capt. Dawson and the 
numerous great guns, his associates, who. 
sojourn in these would-be Elysian fields ? 
Joun Battey Denton, 








THE ROYAL FREEMASONS’ SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 

Wipe ty spread is the charity of the Free- 
masons: they stand pre-eminent for practical 
benevolence. We give in our present number 
a view of a building now being erected by 
them at Wandsworth for their school for 
female children, from the design of Mr. Hard- 
wick, R.A. 

This charity was instituted on the 25th of 
March, 1788, by the late Chevalier Bartho- 
lomew Ruspini, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing, clothing, and educating female children, 
daughters of brethren belonging to the Society 
of Free and Accepted Masons, who, from 
affluent or prosperous circumstances, have 
become so reduced as to require its aid, and 
for protecting and preserving them from the 
dangers and misfortunes to which distressed’ 
young females are peculiarly exposed,—of 
training them up in the knowledge and love of 
virtue, and such habits of industry as are 
necessary to their condition,—and of impress- 
ing on their minds a due sense of subordina- 
tion, true humility, and the principles and 
practice of social, moral, and religious duty. 

This school is entirely supported by volun- 
tary contributions. 642 children have been 
admitted into it since its establishment. 

The present school-house, which is calcu- 
lated to accommodate sixty-two children, is 
situate near the Obelisk, in St. George’s-fields, 
Southwark, and was erected by the governors 
in 1793, at an expense of upwards of 3,000/., 
upon ground held under leases of the City of 
London, which leases will expire in March 
1853. A sum almost equal to the above 
amount has since been expended upon the 
premises; and if it had been considered 
advisable to renew the leases (which could not 
have been done but at a much enhanced 
rental), a very large amount must again have 
been expended to render the building more: 
convenient and properly available for the pur- 
poses of the charity. 

Under these circumstances, the governors 
considered it desirable, on account of the 
health and morals of the children, as well as 
for enlarging the usefulness of the institu- 
tion, to purchase freehold land in a better 
situation, on which to erect a more com- 
modious edifice; and a building, such as we 
have represented, is now being raised there. 
The new locality, in Wandsworth, contains 
all the advantages such an institution can re- 
quire,—contiguity to London, and easy access 
to the premises,—gravel soil, extensive views, 
an abundant supply of water, close vicinity to 
places of worship, salubrious air, and extensive 
grounds. The building when finished will 
hold eighty children, and accommodation can 
be easily supplied for a larger number if it 
should ever be required. The cost will be 
about 8,000/., and it is proposed to make the 
establishment perfect in every sanitary point of 
view. 

We willingly aid its promoters in soliciting 
support for an institution which has already 
effected so much good, and which, under the 
direction of Providence, itsenlarged capabilities 
will enable the governors materially to extend | 


| 








Dryinc LeatHer.—One of your corre- 
spondents of last week, “J. M.,” inquires as 
to the best method of drying leather. He will 
find that the most perfect method of doing so 
is upon the desiccating principle, viz., the 
application of rapid currents of Caiad air, of 


any required temperature, which can be kept 
uniform at pleasure throughout the process, 
thereby avoiding the irregularity of heat 
arising from common furnaces, which is more 
apt to destroy than to dry, and more especially 
such a substance as leather.—D. G. 
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THE COST OF THE EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 

THE original contract for the building pro- 
vided that a sum of 79,800/. should be paid 
for the use of it towards the purposes of the Ex- 
hibition, and in the event of its purchase the 
price was fixed at 150,0001.; but it also had 
attached to it a schedule of prices, according to 
which all additional work not included in the 
specification was to be executed. 
tional work found to be required in the pro- 
gress of the undertaking raised the contem- 
plated expenditure of 79,800/. for the hire of 
the building to 109,000/., and that amount has 
been nearly paid under the strict terms of the 
contract. It appears, however, that this would 
not secure the contractors from loss, and the 
Royal Commissioners have been led to pass 
the following resolution, which carries with it 
the comments it naturally induces :— 

“It was resolved, that although, under or- 
dinary circumstances, the payment of a higher 
sum than that agreed upon for work executed 


under a contract, after public tender, is highly | 


objectionable, and would establish a very dan- 
gerous precedent, and although the Commission 
could admit no claim on the part of the con- 
tractors, yet that they were of opinion that, 


under the circumstances recapitulated in the 
report of Lord Granville and Sir William | 


Cubitt, Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co. 
should be secured against ultimate positive 
loss, and that the sum of 35,000/., as recom- 
mended in the above report, should be forth- 
with advanced to them, upon their written 
agreement to abide by such terms and condi- 
tions as the Commission may hereafter pre- 
scribe. 

“ It was also agreed that the further ques- 
tions raised in that report, as to the final veri- 


fication and settlement of the accounts, and as | 


to the conditions to be imposed in case of the 


materials being sold for a higher sum than | 
referred to the| 


that estimated, should be 
Finance Committee.” 
There seems to poor mortals who, like us, 


deal in small figures, rather a wide step be- | 


tween “ noclaim ” and five-and-thirty thousand 
pounds. As it now stands Messrs. Fox and 
Henderson are to receive for the use of the 
building 144,000/. 

Some friends of Messrs. Munday, deducing 
from this unexpected liberality to Messrs. Pox 
and Co. proofs of the profits they have lost by 
giving up the contract they at one time held, 


are striving to obtain for them a larger sum as | 


compensation than that awarded by Mr. 
Stephenson, 5,1207. 

The Executive Committee have announced 
that the possession of the building will be 
given up to the contractors on the Ist of 
December. 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The addi- 


' r 
under 50 thalers (7/. 10s.) a year. The Prince 
presented the society with a description of the | 
model lodying houses of the London Exhibi- | 
tion. New Houses of Parliament. — The 
provisional building of the first chamber in| 
the Leipzig street progresses satisfactorily. | 
But it is projected to erect next year a joint! 
building for both houses of the Prussian legis- | 
lature, for which huge structure an appropriate | 
locality is sought. The head government | 

| have demanded the opinion of all provincial | 

| governments, and of the Society for the Im- 
provement of the Working Classes, on the | 
occupation of children in factories, mines, &c. ; | 
according to which young people under sixteen | 
years of age are restricted in working for cer-| 
tain brancues of trade, as well as entirely pro- | 
hibited some occupations encroaching on the 

| health of the young. A stringent supervision | 

| of such works, as well as the railways, in a 
sanitary and educational (moral) point of view, | 
is also in contemplation. 








' 
Austrian Art Affairs. — Court-Councillor | 
Count Thun, brother to the Minister of Public 
| Instruction, is now engaged on a draft of a 
new organization of the Vienna Academy of 
| Fine Arts—an establishment whose utter sis-| 
tation seems now to attract attention. The| 
Bohemian States, also, had decided on orna- | 
menting the interior of that original old build- | 
| ing, known as the Tycho-Brah Astronomical 
Observatory, at Prague, with frescoes taken 
from the Czechian history. To this under- 
| taking Director Ruben, the painter of Colum- 
| bus, was chosen, who devoted considerable 
| time in the composition of the cartoons. But 
| when they were completed, the supreme sanc- 
|tion for their execution was refused. M. 
| Ruben, who is one of the celebrities who had | 
| accepted the situation in Austria, in hope of | 





| times favourable to art and science, has re-| 
| ceived this news with a feeling of great dis-| 


| 
appointment. 
{ 





| ENCROACHMENTS IN THE NEW ROAD, | 
ST. PANCRAS. 
Your attention has been called, and very | 
judiciously, to the encroachments now in pro- | 
gress in the New-road, notwithstanding the 
existence of an Act of Parliament for their} 
prevention. Some years ago attempts were 
made by parties owning property in the 
locality to introduce buildings as now carrying 
on; but the St. Pancras Vestry of that day, 
consisting of the principal inhabitants of the 
| parish, interfered and prevented it,—looking 
ito the true interests of the parish and the 
public. Recourse was then had to the intro- | 
‘duction of wooden buildings upon wheels, 
‘which, being removeable, were intended to} 
evade the provisions of the Act of Parliament, | 
|to which your correspondent refers. ‘These | 
| moveable machines or wooden houses, were | 
| suffered to remain unmoved, and gradually to | 


moveable as such accordingly. It is to be 
hoped that you will persevere in directing 
public attention to these nuisances, until the 
continuance of them is not only prevented, 
but those existing are extinguished, and this 
important thoroughfare to the three great 
railway stations—the Great Western Railway, 
the North-Western Railway, and the Great 
Northern Railway—is restored to its original 
position. An OLD PaRISHIONER, 





POWERS OF PAVING BOARDS. 
CLERKENWELL COUNTY COURT. 
(Before Mr. Serj. Jones.) 

Prew v. He_me.—This was an action to recover 
amages for a trespass committed by the defendant, 
who is surveyor to the Board of Commissioners of 

Paving for the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn. 
Mr. Parry, who appeared as counsel for the plain- 
tiff, said his client had no vindictive feelings in 
bringing this matter before the Court, and merely 


| Sought to recover nominal damages,—the plaintiff ’s 


object being rather to obtain his Honour’s opinion 
upon a point of law than to recover compensation, 
and (should his Honour’s opinion be favourable) to 
prevent a recurrence of what he (Mr. Parry) con- 
ceived to be a most unwarrantable act on the part of 
the defendant. The circumstances which brought 
the parties into conflict were to be regretted, more 
particularly as the defendant had been urged to the 
commission of the act by another party—(a Mr. 
Babb)—a next-door neighbour of the plaintiff. Mr. 
Prew (the plaintiff) had for many years carried on 
business as a tailor in High Holborn, and it so hap- 
pened that hisneighbour( Babb) wasfond of litigation, 
and possessed not that f.eling which, in the common 
acceptation of the term, was called ‘‘ neighbourly.”’ 
This was not the only occasion on which neighbour 
Prew had had to complain of neighbour Babb’s an- 
noyance,—neighbour Babb having summoned him 
before a magistrate and obtained a conviction for 
what was considered an offence against the 
statute; albeit the offence complained of was 
purely the result of accident; the legs of a pair 
of trowsers, which amongst other articles adorned 
Mr. Prew’s emporium, having, whilst struggling 


| with a brisk breeze, rather exceeded the strict line 
|of decorum and flapped against neighbour Babb’s 


window. 
unforeseen intrusion, Mr. Prew erected a 
front of his premises. No sooner, however, was 
the board fixed, than away bounded Babb to the 
Board of Commissioners, and these gentlemen, who, 
no doubt, sat in ‘‘ meditation deep,’’ thought with 
the irascible Mr. Babb, that their Local Act had 
been violated,—that their rights and privileges had 
been illegally trampled upon. They accordingly 
directed their surveyor to remove forthwith the ob- 
ject of Mr. Babb’s disquietude, and on the 15th of 
July, shortly after sunrise, the worthy surveyor 
made a formidable attack upon Mr. Prew’s board, 
which, with the able assistance of a street orderly, he 
triumphantly carried away (laughter). These facts 
would be clearly proved; so that the point for his 
Honour’s consideration would resolve itself entirely 
into a question of law. It was nota question whe- 
ther one Board had power to remove the other, 

Mr. Paine.—That is the knotty point. 

Mr. Parry.— Not at all: the question entirely 


Now to prevent a repetition of such an 
board in 


Berlin. — The Philanthropic Architectural | sink into the ground, whereby the parties ex-|turns upon the dry construction of section 56, of 


Association (Gemeinniitzige Baugeselishaft) 
of the Prussian capital held its anniver- 
sary on the 27th ult. The chairman (Prince 
of Prussia) said, that the undertaking had 
been prosperous last year, inviting the further 
co-operation of the public thereto. Landbau- 
meister Hoffmann stated then at great length, 
that the Philanthropic Architectural Society 
had hitherto erected 15 dwellings, with 145 
abodes, and 20 workshops. Amongst the 
dwellers are 56 masters of trades (!), 27 jour- 
neymen, &c. This scale ascends even to some 
minor employés of government, especially of 
the postal department, &c. When, on the 14th 
Oct. 1849, the society opened its first houses, 
the number of lodgers was only 70; now it 
amounts to 850, amongst whom there are 400 
children. The speaker still lamented the small 
degree of assistance afforded to the society by 
the public at large, and didactically alluded to 
the example of England. The house now in 
course of erection in the Ritterstrasse alone 
will cost 12,000 thalers. The income of this 
year amounted to 27,000 thalers ; the outlay to 
21,000 thalers. It was considered very desir- 
able that the waste ground owned by the 
society should be soon built over, for which 
20,000 thalers more were required.— One of 
the lodgers alluded to the paucity of dwellings 


pected, in course of time, to establish a founda- | 
| tion, which could not be considered to come | 
within the prohibition of the Act of Parlia-| 
ment, as not resting on an old foundation. | 
This device, however, was rendered abortive, | 
and no buildings were permitted to be erected | 
upon these imaginary foundations. In course 
of time a new state of things occurred in the | 
parish : the old and respectable body of vestry- | 
men were expelled from office, by the opera- 
tion of what is called “ Hobhouse’s Act,” and 
the ultra party obtained the ascendancy. Like 
the disciples of that school, the first thing they 
did, in carrying out their false economy, was 
to let the old toll-house (which had been sur- 
rendered to the parish with the roads), for a 
tobacco-shop, producing some paltry 20/. or 
301. per annum in aid of the poor-rate. This 
building was certainly on an old foundation. | 
The example thus set, the parties who had | 
previously been prohibited from carrying on) 
their erections immediately followed, which | 
was encouraged by the vestry, they think- 
ing, no doubt, that they had accomplished a 
great object in this pitiful increase of the poor- 
rate, by the addition of the assessments from 
these buildings. ‘Thus matters have crept on, | 
and all in the teeth of the Act of Parliament | 
_ declaring such buildings nuisances and re-} 





57 Geo. 3, c. 29 (the Metropolitan Paving Act), in 
pursuance of which the defendant before removing 
the board was bound to lay an information before 
a magistrate; and I submit that the board having 
been removed by the defendant before he obtained 
the judgment of the magistrate, the defendant vio- 
lated the Act of Parliament, and was guilty of a 
trespass. 

Mr. Paine said he would admit the facts as stated 
by his learned friend, and would leave the question 
to the consideration of the Court, although he had 
considerable doubt as to whether the section relied 
upon was not capable of a very different interpre- 
tation to that which his friend assumed was in 
favour of the plaintiff. 

His Honour, after taking time to look into the 
Act of Parliament, was clearly of opinion that a 
trespass had been committed ; but as the plaintiff 
did not seek to recover heavy compensation, he 
should assess the damages at 40s. and costs. 





Catcargovus Brick.—Signor Longo, 4 
builder at Aosta, according to the Piedmontese 
Gazette, has discovered a limestone quarry, at 
Cesalet, near Aosta, which yields hydraulic lime 
of the common quality, in the near proximity 
of a sort of earth, which, mixed with the lime, 
forms with it a compound which will harden 
under water within fourteen hours, and become 
as hard as good brick ai the end of three days. 
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BOYDELL’S FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 
























































FIRE PROOF HOUSES. 


BOYDELL’S WROUGHT - IRON SUBSTITUTE FOR 
WOODWORK IN ROOFS AND CEILINGS. 


_ Every scientific endeavour to render dwell-| glass, has been recently manufactured 
ing-houses fire-proof has our best wishes, and | Messrs. Hartley and Company for church, 
ought to receive full consideration on the part | chapel, and school windows. F 

of the public. We saw last week two houses | dows, as our readers know, small pieces of 
in Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s-park-terrace, | glass are generally used, fastened together with 
lead, which, from the amount of labour re- 
quired, are costly, and when finished are con- 


which are being built with this end in view by 
Mr. J. Boydell, who took out a patent for 
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INDENTED GLASS FOR CHURCH 
WINDOWS. 
A DESCRIPTION of glass, termed “ ee 
y 


or these win- 


rolled wrought iron for roofs and floors several | stantly liable to get out of repair: the wind 
years ago, but has only just now attempted to | and rain are soon found to penetrate the joints, 
bring his system into use. j and often render adjoining sittings exceedingly 

The same principle applies to both joists; uncomfortable. The glass we refer to is thick, 
and rafters. They are bars of wrought iron,| of large size, untransparent, and marked by 
grooved from end to end, the bottom of the/ indentations into the shape of quarries. We 
groove being slightly wider than the top. This | counsel the makers against attempting to put 
groove may be filled with wood, into which the| it off as an imitation of lead lights: let it be 
nails fastening the floor-boards are driven,| put forward as what it really is. Large plain 
without the wood being liable to be drawn out} surfaces of glass do not accord with the cha- 


of the groove. Atthe same time, the points | 
of the nails are turned by the iron bottom of| 
the groove and clinched—See Fig. 1—which | 


shows a transverse section of (A) the joist, 
the groove (B) being filled with wood to receive 
the nails of the floor-boards (C). 

In Fig. 2, A, A represent the grooved 
rafters, into which the bent ends of the angle 
irons (B, B) are fixed at C by iron wedges— 
as shown by the transverse section,— 

Fig. 3.— A being the rafter and D the 
wedge which fastens together in the groove 
the twoends of the angle irons (C, C). The 
angle irons, or battens, may thus be placed at 
any distance from one another, according to 

the gauge to which the slates will work. 

Light framed girders carry the joists: the 
ceilings are formed of plain-tiles to receive the 
plaster: the hearths for the fire-places are of 
iron, so are the lintels over the door and win- 
dow openings, and throu 
the house there is no timber of any kind 


— of an ordinary dwelling-house, 

ome precise experiments on th 

of floors thus formed would tend nn fr 
fidence to the public. 





ghout the carcase of | expenses incurred in repairing a drain on his pre- 
sno | mises. Last year the authorities ordered the de- 
_ The construction is very light, and accord- fendant to make a drain from his cesspool, and the 
ing to the patentee, does not increase the ex- | Plaintiff, to oblige the defendant, who was a neigh- 
| bour, consented for him to run the drain into his. 
| The defendant’s drain was, however, so badly con- 
| structed, that in a short time the Commissioners of 


racter of Gothic architecture, and hence adhe- 
rence to a rude kind of glazing. The indented 
glass may, for aught we know (we have not yet 
seen it), enable architects to dispense with 
quarries, and make their windows air tight. 
The new glass being strong, no frame would 
be required: it would be secured at once to 
the stonework. 





DRAINS TO THE COMMON SEWERS. 


Where a landlord gives permission to a party to 
run a drain into his, it is held that the party, 
having once given that permission, cannot after- 
wards close up the drain, and is bound to keep it 
clear at his own expense, althouyh the stoppage 
of the drain arises from the drain he permitted 
to run into his. 

In the case of Ward v. Warner, at the Lambeth 

County Court, before Mr. Chilton, the plaintiff 

said he sought to recover 2/. 7s. 9d., a moiety of 


Sewers ordered it to be redone. As the evil arose 





he should bear half the expense he had incurred, 
Defendant said he was not liable, as the obstruction 
did not occur on his side. The Judge said the 
plaintiff had given an uninterrupted access to his 
drain, and had made an improvident agreement ; 
and he was bound to keep it in order. 

Mr. Ward.—But I did not agree for ever, and I 
shall at once remove it. 

The Judge.—Then you do so st your peril. J 
think you had better come to terms. 1 must give 
a verdict for defendant. 

Mr. Ward.—It is too bad ; and if that is the law, 
the sooner landlords and builders are acquainted 
with it the better, especially as the Commissioners 
of Sewers are every day ordering alterations and 
new drains. But I will have it stopped, for I will 
apply to the Commissioners of Sewers upon the 
subject. 





RATING WATERWORKS. 
REGINA U. THE EAST LONDON WATERWORKS, 
In the Queen’s Bench. 


Tue East London Waterworks Company 
had been rated by the trustees for lighting, 
paving, and improving the hamlet of Mile-end 
Old-town in respect of their mains and pipes 
passing through the hamlet. The company 
appealed against the rate, which was confirmed 
on appeal, subject to the opinion of this Court 
upon a case stated. By the local Act, the rate 
is to be laid on all persons who occupy or 
enjoy “any messuages, tenements, coachhouses, 
&c., or other buildings, tenements, or heredita- 
ments,”’ situate within the hamlet. 

Council having been heard, 

Lord Campbell said, the question in this 
case was, whether the East London Water- 
works Company were liable to be rated to the 
local rate under the particular terms employed 
in the Act of Parliament in respect of their 
mains and pipes which were fixed in the 
ground. There could be no doubt that they 
were the occupiers of tenements for certain 
purposes, so as, for instance, to become liable 
to the poor-rate under the 43rd Elizabeth; but 
in the local Act, there was specific mention of 
the things which were to be rated, and among 
these were messuages, coachhouses, stables, 
&c., which gave the sense whichwas to be applied 
to the words “ tenements and hereditaments.” 
These words must, therefore, be construed as 
limited to tenements and hereditaments of the 
kind specifically mentioned in the Act; and 
this was the rule of construction which had 
been adopted by the court in the case of the 
Manchester and Salford Waterworks. The 
decision of the Court, therefore, was to reverse 
what had been done by the sessions, and to 
quash the rate. 





IRISH BUILDING AND RAILWAY 
WORKS. 

A new Presbyterian Church is to be erected 
at Belfast, and the subscriptions for defraying 
the expenses are increasing. 

The Board of Guardians of the Youghal 
Union have decided upon the erection of a new 
workhouse, and tenders are being received for 
the same, in conformity with the drawings, 
&c. furnished by the architect to the Poor-law 
Commissioners. 

New station-houses are to be erected at 
Clonmel and Cahin, on the Waterford and 
Limerick Railway, in accordance with the 
plans prepared by the architects, Messrs. 
Murray and Denny, of Dublin. The ground 
surveys and setting out of the line are being 
proceeded with, on the new deviation ; and the 
land through which the railway is to run at 
Piltown, has been given up to the company. 
The works on this portion will be commenced 
immediately. 

The works at the new R. C. Church of St. 
Mary, at Irishtown, county Dublin, are 
progressing: the walls of the north and south 
aisles, and sacristies have been raised to their 
full height. ‘Those of the east and west ends 
are built to the commencement of the gables. 
The interior columns and arches, which are to 
divide the church into nave and aisles, and 
other portions, are still wanting. 

The Killarney Junction Railway works have 
been at last resumed: when all preliminary 
arrangements are made, 3,000 men will be en- 





from the plaintiff’s drain, he thought it but fair that 


gaged on the line. 
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The Cork and Bandon line is near its com- ( 


pletion, and the differences between the con- 
tractors and the 7 having been arranged, 
it is expected that the railway will shortly be 
opened for traffic. 

The Waterford and Kilkenny Railway Com- 

ny have got possession of 18 miles of the 
ine between Jerpoint Station and Dunkitt. 

The Tralee Board room is being enlarged, 
and sundry alterations made throughout the 
workhouse. 

The new pier at Queenstown is to be on a 
site given by Lord de Vesci, and will consist 
of a stone mole, 100 feet to deep water, with a 
head 265 feet long, laid on a foundation of 
timber piles. 

The first stone of a new agricultural school 
has been laid at Whitechurch, the estate of the 
Earl of Bessborough. 

The pier of Ardglass harbour has been sur- 
veyed and examined, for the purpose of restor- 
ing it, and forming a harbour of refuge. 








BEST ASPECT FOR HOUSES. 


I aM in the regular habit of reading your 
interesting journal, which lies on our club | 
table (the Conservative.) Amongst the many 
useful and valuable suggestions which it con- 
tains, I do not remember seeing any observa- 
tions on the economy, healthfulness, and 
superior comfort obtained in the erection of 





dwelling-houses (especially in the country) in 
a southern aspect, as regards the principal 
dwelling-rooms. 

Economy—because in the winter and 
autumn months the sun generally supersedes 
for the time the necessity of large fires, from 
the genial warmth it gives to the entire apart- 
ment, as well as promoting ventilation and 
rendering it wholesome and agreeable. 

Also, if windows were more frequently | 
thrown out from the side walls to catch the 
sun east or west, or both, now that the 
window-tax is abolished, additional light, 
warmth, and cheerfulness would be gained. 

Every body knows how unhealthy, cold, and _ 
dismal a room becomes with a northern aspect | 
where no sun enters; and I would recommend 
this subject to the serious attention of medical | 
men when recommending or suggesting 
situations for their patients. | 

From my own observations, I find that the | 
aspect of the majority of dwelling-houses is_ 
east and west, than which nothing can be) 
worse—too hot in summer, and toocold in. 
winter. 

Again, the shading of rooms by large trees | 
suffered to grow too near our houses, is an | 
evil much to be deplored. 

In the arrangements of a house let the, 
morning or breakfast-room be east, the draw- | 
ing-room south, and the dining-parlour west— 
to commence with and follow the sun all day, | 
and if in the midst of the summer, the setting | 
sun is too hot and glaring, why, then use the 
breakfast-room as a salle-a-manger. G.C. 











BRUNELLESCHI’S DOME. 


Havinc called the attention of your readers 
to this dome as in part an instance of a 
Gothic one, I am anxious to lay before them the 
following, from Vasari’s Lives, being an extract 
from Brunelleschi’s own report to the syndics 
and wardens appointed to judge of the de- 
signs :— 

“The difficulties of this erection being well 
considered, I find that it cannot by any means 
be constructed in a perfect circle. Now it 
appears to me that those architects who do not 
aim at giving perpetual duration to their 
fabrics, do not even know what they are doing. 
I have, therefore, determined to turn the inner 
part of this vault in angles, according to the 
form of the walls, adopting the proportions and 
manner of the pointed arch, this being a form 
which displays a rapid tendency to ascend.” 

Now it requires little argument to support 
the assertion that a dome built from the pro- 
portions and manner of the pointed arch is 
essentially Gothic, as the mere style of orna- 
menting it is comparatively unimportant. 
Further, Brunelleschi’s adoption of a “ form 
which displays a rapid tendency to ascend” is 





a sufficient proof that this great architect con- 
sidered a dome to be an “ aspiring feature in 
architecture ;” nor do I doubt that his autho- 
rity will have some weight with your ingenious 
correspondent, who argued for the horizon- 
tality of the dome, and denied that it was an 
aspiring feature as, we have shewn, Brunelles- 
chi held it to be. H. T. B. 





BUILDERS’ DIFFERENCES. 
WILL you be good enough to insert the 


following tenders for a house in Gresham- 
street (Mr. S. Wood, architect) ?— 


Cs a tiscavcs caus £6,929 
ee 
OS I Orne 
Haynes and Co........... 6,183 
RR idekeancccécceten OOGR 
ee Oe PRE). ou celccwuice 5,987 
Hayward and Nixon ...... 5,977 
Lawrence and Sons....... 5,740 
Me Be, Cat: occccscce OF 


Pil scksntancevcseeses 4570 
Pray insert the inclosed tenders for building 


| two villas, at Brixton, for Mr. W. Morris; 


quantities furnished :— 


Abbey .....cccccccccceee £3,000 


RE cnvetesdaeasncmeaima 2,988 
ee wie edeardiae 2,698 
I cnweiweesweccecs 1,866 


A subscriber will esteem it a favour the 
following appearing in Tue BuitpEeR :— 
‘Tenders for alterations to house, Streatham- 
hill, for Mr. C. T. Gabriel. 


TROP 66 oes cvsnesece £1,130 
NUNES dc wha Gs eh «a wsewe on 1,067 
Ashby and Sons.......... 1,047 
eee 968 
Lawrence and Sons ...... 732 








RECOVERY OF ARCHITECT’S CHARGES. 
COCKERMOUTH CHURCH. 


In the case of Clark v. Wyndham, tried at 
Carlisle before Mr. Justice Williams, which 
has been reported in Tue BuiLper, our 
readers will remember that the plaintiff ob- 
tained a verdict for 150/. In the present Term 
Mr. Cowling, as counsel for the defendant, 
moved to set aside the verdict for the plaintiff 
on the fourth issue, and generally to enter a 
nonsuit. 

In order to understand Mr. Cowling’s ap- 
plication to the Court, and fully appreciate the 
important point involved in it, it is necessary 
that the facts of the case be to some extent 
recapitulated. 

This was an action of assumpsit, the declaration 
in which contained several counts, the first of which 
was a special one, framed to recover damages for 
the non-payment of a sum of money claimed for 


plans and drawings prepared by the plaintiff for the 


rebuilding of Cockermouth church. The church 
had been, in November, 1850, destroyed by fire, at 
which time a subscription was opened, and a com- 
mittee formed for its re-erection, a member of 
which was the defendant, General Wyndham. The 
committee issued advertisements, offering pre- 
miums of 50/7. and 25/. for the two best designs for 
such church. The plaintiff competed and sent in a 
design, which was rejected by the committee, who 
adjudged the premiums to two other candidates. 
The plans were, however, to be submitted to a 
vestry meeting, convened for that purpose, which 
being done, the vestry dissented from the com- 
mittee’s opinion, and decided in favour of the 
plaintiff's design. The committee thereupon adver- 
tised for tender, for building the church accord- 
ing to the plaintiff's design, but imposed upon 
him these conditions, namely, that although he 
was to make the necessary plans and speci- 
fications for carrying out his design, yet, in 
case the estimate for the building shou!d ex- 
ceed 4,700/., exclusive of the commission and the 
salary of the clerk of the works, the plaintiff was 
neither to claim, nor to be paid, for his trouble and 
labour, and the committee was to be at liberty to 
decline his design. Four builders sent in estimates, 
only one of which was below 4,700/., and the com- 
mittee not pledging themselves to accept the lowest 
tender, took no further steps in the matter, and this 
together with a dispute, which arose among the sub- 
scribers, had the effect of altogether postponing the 
erection of the church. The plaintiff thereupon 
brought his action for payment for the preparation 
of the plans, &c. At the trial the jury were of 








opinion that the lowest estimate might have been 
prudently acted upon, and found, as before stated, 
a verdict for the plaintiff for 150/. 

The ground of Mr. Cowling’s motion was, that 
the correct construction of the committee’s resolu- 
tion was, that they reserved to themselves the op- 
tion of proceeding or not on the lowest tender, and 
not to leave it to the jury, to say, whether they (the 
committee) could have prudently done so. The 
Court, however, refused the rule, and in so doing 
stated its opinion to be, that the plaintiff’s declara- 
tion was in substance the common count for work 
and labour in drawing plans and specifications, al- 
though it assumed a special form on account of the 
above conditions, imposed by the resolution of the 
committee. That, prima facie, the work being 
done by Mr. Clark, he was entitled to be paid for 
it, and that it lay on the defendant, as one of the 
committee, to show why the plaintiff was not so 
entitled. The Court remarked, that the contract 
was thus :—The plaintiff says, I have such confi- 
dence in my plans and specifications that I will 
undertake to receive nothing, if they cannot be 
fairly worked out for 4,700/. This action is not 
for commission, but for work and labour in draw- 
ing “i plans.—Mr. Clark has therefore recovered 

50/. 





FITTING THE POOR FOR THEIR 
DWELLINGS. 

I AGREE with your correspondent “ J. B.” 
that much of the misery in which so 
many working men’s families live, is caused 
by the ignorance and untidiness of the work- 
ing man’s wife, together with his own impro- 
vidence; and I should rejoice if at all schools 
for the children of the poor, were taught the 
art of living comfortably on economical prin- 
ciples, and keeping tidy homes, as well as 
reading and writing: it might easily be done; 
and it is a most important matter, connected 
with the desire to make the children of work- 
ing men useful members of society, and fittin 
inmates of improved dwellings, that we shoul 
so teach them. 

But concurring so far with your correspond- 
ent, I must differ with him in his estimation 
of the wives of working men, and express my 
conviction that they are not such as he de- 
scribes. I would say further, that, in London 
alone, we have tens of thousands of married 
poor women who only want the improved 
home,—the home that shall contain, in one 
dwelling, or one floor of a dwelling, a livin 
room, two or three bed rooms, a scullery with 
sink and water, and a water-closet, to make 
that home at all times a comfortable one to the 
working man and his family; therefore do I 
trust that the good movement in that direction 
will go on, until every working man’s family 
can command a separate tenement, or separate 
floor, with the conveniences of separate rooms, 
of water laid on to a sink, a water-closet, dust 
shaft, coal box, a slate pantry, and a distinct 
entrance; like those built by Prince Albert, 
in the barrack ground, facing the Great Exhi- 
bition. Speaking of which models, I would 
fain believe that good men have them in view 
as patterns for erecting such, or better, for the 
occupation of those whose improvement, phy- 
sical and even moral, mainly depends on such 
provision. We are all deeply interested in 
the cause, for from such philanthropic under- 
takings most assuredly will proceed wide- 
spreading advantages to society generally. 

I have only to add that the greater portion 
of the evils deplored by “J. B.” have been 
caused almost entirely by the wretched, close, 
damp, undrained, and consequently unhealthy 
habitations, which the law has allowed to be 
built, and the poor to inhabit, for the last 100 
years. Fevix. 





A Lady’s Voyage Round the World: a 
selected Translation from the German of 
Ida Pfeiffer. By Mrs. Percy Sinnerr. 
Longman and Co. 1851. 

TuHEsE two little numbers of “The Traveller’s 

Library ” contain, perhaps, one of the liveliest 

and most varied and entertaining, though at 

the same time simple and unassuming, narra- 
tives ever written since old Lithgow gave his 
travels to the world, before the present cen‘ury 
began. Much of its interest, however, lies in tact 
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: . . @ . ” . . ' 
and subtlety, observance and taste, peculiarly ‘divine national man,” we suspect that those 


feminine. ‘The fact of a middle-aged woman who are preparing “ a knife and fork ”’ for him, | 
roving alone through the world at will, and and “a seat at table, and who hence seem _ 
meeting with little else than respect regard him as an individual merely, will finc | 
bbers doing homage to themselves immensely mistaken ; but really, | 
s one although we do admit that the true “ ‘Temple 
of the Lord,” in which he will appear, is the | 
human body, we are not versed in such “ mea- | 


everywhere 
and kindness,—even ro 
her sex and giving instead of taking,— 
of a highly interesting and gratifying deserip- 
tion, full of hope for human nature. a " 

Mrs. Pfeiffer puts to shame more than one surements of the ‘Temple ” as these, and there- 


accredited traveller in the frequency and the fore the less we say about them the better. 
graphic character of her remarks on everything 


3 - | 
in the shape of architectural curiosity or pre- The Hand-book of Architectural Ornament. By 


ain. 2 hr > 4 
tension met with in the course of her wander-| W. Ginss, Ornamental Engraver. London : 
ings,— especially in India, China, Ceylon, &c. Ackermann and Co. 1851. | 


By the way, she incidentally corroborates the OnservinGat the first glance several examples | 
feasibility of a recent suggestion as to the pilfered from our pages (where they appear | 
want of windows in the Nineveh temple- | exclusively), without the slightest acknowledg- | 
palaces by reminding us that a want of win- | ment, we are not disposed to look farther. 
dows is a peculiarity amongst the countless 
temples of the Hindoos. A remark of hers) The Royal Exhibition Companion; or, the 
also on the extent of Delhi gives one a pretty, Sights of London. London: Clayton and | 
shrewd idea of one at least of the real causes! Son, Strand, 1851. 
or reasons for the astounding extent of Tw1s is a series of penny guides, and consists 
Nineveh. ; of twenty-five distinct hand-books to most of 
“To the great imperial city of Delhi the the sights in London, and within 25 miles of | 
eyes of all India—almost of all Asia—were St, Paul’s; each part containing thirty-two 


} 
| 


once directed. It was, in its time, what Athens | pages of letterpress. They are necessarily | 
was to Greece, and Rome to Europe, and a | brief, but appear to be tolerably comprehensive 
similar fate has befallen it; for of all its great-| and clear so far as they go. 
ness only the name is left. ‘The present town | ” 
is called New Delhi, although it is 200 years | : a= 
old, and is a continuation of the old towns, | SRisccilanea. 
of which there have been seven; for, as often | pone 
as the palaces, mosques, &c., became dilapi-| Drury-Lane THeatre, — JULLIEN’s 
dated they were left to fall to ruin, and new , CONCERTS.—Mr. Jullic n has done much to 
ones erected by the side of them; so that at | popularise good music, and deserves the thanks 
last, ruins included, the town extended eighteen | of those who regard with interest the progress 
miles in length, and more than six in breadth: | of the universal art, At this moment, when 
indeed, if many of them were not covered with | there is singularly little to be seen or heard in 
a thin stratum of earth, it would appear the| London, save the note of preparation, and 
most extensive city in the world.” with such attractions as he can offer, he may 
The author’s account of one of the monu-, be sure of full houses every night of his brief 
ments of Delhi may be quoted, both as an season, ‘The theatre stands greatly in need of 
example of her manner of describing such thorough decoration, and will probably have it 
things, and of the style of the translation, in time for the approaching opera season there, 
which seems to do justice to the original. For the present occasion, Mr. Gye has shaken 
“ One of the most remarkable monuments | his wand, and, with the aid of white hangings 
I saw was what is called the Kotab-Minar, in| to the boxes with swags of artificial flowers, 
which is the grand pillar, a polygon of twenty- | scarlet and gold coverings to the pillars, the glit- 
seven hills, and five stories or galleries. ‘The | tering crystal curtain, and a promenade adorned 
diameter at the base is 54 feet, its height 226; with his usual affluence of white calico, gold 
it is of red sandstone, and the upper part lace, roses, and good taste, has made it all that 





white marble; but it is chiefly admirable for | could be desired pro tempore, if it were not for | 


the marvellously wrought sculptures and deco- the murky ceiling, difficult to hide, which 
rations which wind round it in broad stripes, | suggests what the superficial prettiness covers. 
and which are so delicately and exquisitely) Tue Garesweap Surveyorsuir.—Two 
chiselled that they resemble the finest lace. candidates were nominated by the Gateshead 
Every description of the effect of the wonderful |Council for the office of town surveyor and 
work must be far excelled by the reality, and inspector of nuisances—Mr. William Hall, 
fortunately the column is in as good preserva- | C.E., of Bradford, Yorkshire, and Mr. Robert 
tion as if it had not been standing 100 years | Coxon Young, of the Gateshead firm of R. and 
though it dates from the thirteenth century. R.C. Young, builders. “It had pertinaciously 
The upper division leans a little forward, it) been insinuated, beyond the Tyne,” 
is not known whether intentionally or other- Gateshead Observer, “ that while our corporate 
wise ; and it terminates in a flat terrace which | body were advertising for candidates, a majority 
does not seem to harmonise well with the rest of the members stood pledged to appoint a 
of the structure. Possibly something may resident burgess. We declared our trust that 


have former!y stood upon it, although this is the majority would be unswayed by local pre- | 


not known. It was in its present state when dilections—would vote for the candidate who 
Delhi was taken by the English. We ascended came before them best recommended ; and the 
to the summit and obtained a magnificent result has justified our confidence and repelled 


prospect over the world of ruins, New Delhi, the ‘insult.’ Mr. Young had many powerful | 


recommendations in his favour —local friend- 
re ship, an unsullied personal reputation, and, as 
Historical Calculations based upon past Events an architect and builder, a standing second to 
in the History of the World, &c. Glasgow: none in Gateshead. But a majority of the 
R. Jackson, 1851. ‘members, however highly they respected their 
We know not well what to say about this little townsman, were of opinion that the public 
pamphict, although a great portion of it re-' interests would best be consulted by the elec- 
lates to the measurements of the temple given tion of Mr. Hall, and gave their votes accord- 
by Ezekiel. It is compiled from a work ingly.” Another local paper thinks that the 
entitled * The Mystery of God Finished,” and borough has been “insulted” by a stranger 
is designed to show “that the progressive de-| having been deemed more eligible than a 
Vve‘opement of the principles of human action, townsman to fill the office of town surveyor, 
and the leading events in the history of A SuHake-up ror CaBineT-MAKERS.— 
oo and nations, have been regulated by It is not probable that any one believes that 
ae wie ada se results of the calcula- a knowledge of all the timbers which grow on | 
pointing definitely and disting tly to the the surface of this beautiful earth is inherent. 
time of ‘restitution of all things,’ ”’—which, | in carpenters, cabinet-makers, or carvers; but | 
the author cae ge calculate, is to begin in should any one have the faintest notion of such | 
our own beloved isle of the sea,” and the pre- a thing, he has only to go to the Great Exhi- | 
paration for which extends more particularly | bition and take even a casual view of the ‘ape- | 


“from the year 563, when Columba arrived | ¢j j i 
first in Scotland, until the year 1963, wine vey cimens of wood there displayed, and he will | 


divine national man shall appear.” As to this 


the Jumna, and the wide country round.” 


says the | 


If, after this, he expects that the workers in 
wood will be kept down to the routine use of 
our native oak, the hitherto almost universal 
mahogany, or rosewood, as the only materials 
for our furniture, he will be more short-sighted 


than we could well have supposed any man 


capable of visiting and examining the Exhibi- 
tion could have been; and we are compelled 


| to give him up in despair, and appeal to others 
of more susceptibility, asking them, if such a 
| series, even as that now in the Crystal Palace, 
‘could be permanently secured together with 


such illustrations of the working capabilities of 
the various specimens as would show their 
economic value for carving and general cabi- 
net-work, would it not be a boon of no small 
importance to manufacturers of furniture, ard 
a great stimulant to the arts of design as 
applicable thereto? For it must ever be re- 
membered that the character of a piece of 
carved wood depends largely upon the natural 


| structure of the wood used in its construction ; 


and in the more florid examples of wood- 
carving, a close grained and fine fibre is essen- 
tial to the safety of the work; and thus in all 
judiciously executed examples, we shall find 


‘the character of the carving varies according 


to the peculiarities of the fibre of the wood, 
and it would have been the height of absurdity 
to have attempted to carve a work similar to 
the bedstead in the Austrian department in oak 
instead of zebra wood.—Art Journal. 
InstiruTion oF MercuantcaL ENGt- 
NEERS.—A general meeting of this institution 
was held at the Society’s rooms, in Birming- 
ham, on the 22nd ult. Mr. Archibald Slate, 
in the absence of Mr. J. E. M‘Connell, was 
called to the chair; and the secretary read a 
paper by Mr. J. A. Skipton, of Manchester, 
“On the Direct Conversion of Rectilinear into 
Circular motion in the Steam-engine.” Mr. 
Marshall next read a paper by Mr. Clift, of 
Birmingham, ‘‘ On the Preservation of Timber 
by Creosote.” The author expressed his con- 
viction that the mode of saturating wood with 
creosote, patented by Mr. Bethel, was the best 


yet proposed. ‘The material used consisted of 


bituminous oils combined with a portion of 
creosote, the latter substance being acknowleged 
to possess the most powerful antiseptic pro- 


'perties. The timber, when subjected to this 


process, would be proof against the ravages of 
the destructive worms which generally destroy 
timber, and wood so impregnated would be 
most suitable for railway-sleepers, mining- 
work, docks, &ce. Mr. Archibald Slate then 
placed before the meeting a paper “ On a New 
Equilibrium Canal Lift for transferring Boats 
without loss of Water or of Power.” An 
improved safety lamp, the invention of Mr. C. 
Elvin, of Belgium, was presented by Mr. S, 
H. Blackwell, of Dudley. 

EccLestasticAL Kesrpences.—One of 
the longest Acts passed in the late Session of 
Parliament relates to ecclesiastical residences 
in Ireland. The object of the Act (14 & 15 
Viet. ¢. 73) is to consolidate and amend the 
laws on the building, maintaining, and ex- 
change of ecclesiastical residences, and to ap- 
portion more justly and equally the expen- 
diture in respect of such residences, and render 
the liability of ecclesiastical persons in respect 
of dilapidations less burdensome. There are 
several clauses on the subject of building and 
improving ecclesiastical residences by way of 
memorial, certificate, and charge ; others as to 
persons who are to be deemed successors to 
such residences. Some of the provisions have 
reference to the compulsory building of glebe 
houses; to the building and improving of 
ecclesiastical residences by means of money 
raised on mortgage; as to the way of endow- 
ment of glebe lands and houses by well-dis- 
posed persons desirous to promote the resi- 
dence of a minister to officiate in any church, 
parochial chapelry, or perpetual curacy, Many 
of the clauses in this Act relate to dilapida- 
tions, and as to the purchase and sale of resi- 
dences, and as to the reeovery of rents upon 
reserved glebe lands, &c. ‘There are 57 long 
provisions in the Act. 

CLeopatrra’s Ngepur. — Letters from 


t Alexandria say that a government engineer 
find amply sufficient to dispel the delusion | from Malta “is exhuming the prostrate column 
under which he might have been labouring. | known as Cleopatra’s Needle.” 
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TH or Design ror SunDERLAND.—The local 


committee of the Exhibition, existing in Sun- | 
derland, met on Monday week to memorialise | 


the Royal Commissioners on the subject of the 
surplus (the mayor, Mr.W. Mordey, inthechair). 
The chairman referred to the industrial pursuits 
of Sunderland—shipbuilding, the manufacture 
of glass and earthenware, &c.—and urged the 


7% importance of having a school established in | 


*® the town to inculcate art and science. The 
Rev. R. Skipsey proposed that the commis- 
sioners should be memorialised for a grant to 


derland. Such a school, he stated, was on 
"@ the eve of heing established. The motion was 
seconded ; and Mr. Hartley, the glass manu- 
facturer, as reported, spoke earnestly on the 
“@ importance of a due combination of theory and 
practice. He thought, however, that Sunderland 
was not yet quite ripe for the establishment of a 
school of instruction in the theory of the differ- 
‘% cnt trades and manufactures which she carried 
@ on. Butif such an institution were founded 
% in London, it might gradually extend its 
branches to the provinces. The same speaker 
afterwards remarked that he found in the 
Exhibition a most beautiful specimen of clay 
adapted for glass manufacture, which he had 
never heard of before: it came from Germany. 
On seeing it he sent to Germany for a supply on 
trial; andten tonsof it hadarrivedthat rery week 
athis works. Mr. Todd, another speaker, said 
that the Exhibition surplus should be applied 
to the foundation of a normal college in Lon- 
don. The result of the meeting was an 
adjournment for a fortnight. 





LoNDON IMPROVEMENTS UNDER THE 
Coat Duty Acts.—A return has been made 
toan order of the Common Council, from 
which it appears, among other heavy items, 
that the formation of Farringdon-street, re- 
moval of Fleet Market, and erection of Far- 
= ringdon Market, cost 250,000/.; the building 
7 of the new Coal Market, and improvement of 
# Thames-street, &c., 94,1677. odd; the forma- 
7% tion of Cranbourne-street, Upper Wellington- 
4 street, and New Oxford-street, also of Com- 
a mercial-street, Whitechapel; Victoria-street, 
Westminster ; and other minor improvements 
without the city, 665,000/.; and the improve- 
3 ment of the approaches to New London-bridge, 
including ground and premises in a long list 
enumerated, 1,016,421. odd. The sum total 
raised for public works and improvements out 
of the coal duties since 1766, is 3,738,067/. 
© odd, of which 1,117,345/. were for those within 
a the city, 807,500/. for those without the city, 
and 1,813,2217, odd for those of a general 
character, 

St. James’s PALACE AND Pati. MAti.— 


How long is that heterogeneous collection of 
unsightly and mean-looking buildings, called 





St. James’s Palace, to be allowed to remain in 


its present state? Placed in immediate con- 

trast with so many magnificent private resi- 

dences, it serves merely as a reflection upon 

the boasted loyalty, public spirit, and taste of 

the age. At the same time might be effected 

that most desirable improvement first sug- 

gested in the columns of THe Buitper, of 

continuing Pall-mall to the Green-park, clear- 

ing away the intermediate houses between the 

Earl of Ellesmere’s and the Duke of Suther- 

land’s, and thus giving a grand finish to one 

+ of the noblest thoroughfares which this or any 

[> other capital can boast. At all events, some- 

> thing should be done to the palace, unless it is 

to remain a monument to national disgrace.— 
FoorpapD. 

Ratinc Lirerary InstiruTions.—Last 

week an appeal was made in the Court of 

Queen’s Bench on the part of the subscribers 


to the Manchester Library and News-room, | 


who occupies a building called the Portico, 
against a rate which had been assessed upon 


them by the overseers of Manchester in re- | 
There are 400 | 


spect of their occupation. 
subscribers to the Library and News-room, in 
which there are as many as 15,000 volumes, 
®@ besides periodicals and journals. ‘The affairs 
% of the institution are conducted by a com- 
mittee. The question now raised was, whether 
» the building was exempt from rates within the 


‘ ’ ' 
Tue EXHIBITION SurpLus: A ScHOOL 


assist in founding a school of design in Sun-_ 


provisions of the Exemption Act, as being a 
building oceupied exclusively for the pur- 
poses of literature, science, or the fine arts. 
Lord Campbell said it was quite clear that this 
institution was not within the exemption. The 
| statute exempted those places only which were 
‘established for the promotion of literature, | 
science, and the fine arts exclusively, and did | 
| not extend the exemption to cases where the 
members derived a particular benefit to them- 
selves. If this exemption were allowed, there 
was hardly a club in London which might not 
claim exemption. This was a private society, | 
established for the convenience and advantage 
of its members. The rate must be affirmed. 





Tue Iron Trape.—The first month of | 
the quarter is ended without any amendment 
in this trade. A few privileged parties, enjoy- 
ing unusual advantages as to mineral property, 
name, and payments, may be even now 
realizing a sinall profit towards paying the in- 
terest of capital; but with far the greater 
number the expenses of production are scarcely 
covered, and many find themselves involved in 
a gradual but unavoidable impoverishment. 
[t has been stated that in some localities near 
Stourbridge and Dudley the miners have 
given notices to demand an advance of wages ; 
but should the men desert their employment 
in so ill-advised an effort, there is great doubt 
whether they will not have to return at lower 
than higher wages.— Birmingham Gazette. 


IMPROVEMENT IN LicarHovuses.— We 
are requested, by Mr. R. Rettie, to state that 
the telegraphic improvements attributed to Mr. 
Wells, of the Admiralty, in a recent number of 
Tue Buitper, are his, and not Mr. Wells’s. 


ELEMENTARY DrRawInG AND MOpeEL- 
LING SCHOOLS FOR ARTISANS.—The Council 
of the Society of Arts, now that the Exhibi- 
tion labours of those most likely to be in- 
terested in the subject are at an end, have 
resolved to urge forward this proposal, and 
with that view the secretary has published by 
their order an address to the public on the 
subject, reiterating what we have already an- 
nounced, that as soon as any locality shall 
have signified its desire to establish one of the 
schools, the council will be prepared to afford 
the co-operation of the society on the con- 
ditions announced. It is the opinion of the 
council that the Schools of Design cannot 
properly fulfil their original purpose till it be | 
made a necessary condition of entrance to 
them that the student has already acquired 
the power of drawing and modelling; and one 
object and advantage of the establishment of 
elementary schools would be the preparation | 
of pupils for the Schools of Design. 

Roya Institute oF Britis ARCHI-| 
rects.—The first ordinary meeting of the, 
session will be held on Monday evening next, | 
when a paper will be read by Mr. J. W. Pap- | 


worth, ‘“‘ Upon some of the productions con- | 
nected with Architecture in the Exhibition of | 
1851.” 

GEeNERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF WATER- | 
works.—Mr. Hawksley, the engineer of the | 
Whitehaven waterworks, says a contemporary, 
has been appointed, by Government, General 
Superintendent of Waterworks throughout | 
the kingdom. 

Pustic Barns AND WaASHHOUSES IN) 
Lonpon.—The following is the return for the 
month ending October 31st :— 





| 





j Barn Deparr- WaAsH-HOUSE 
MENT. DepaRTMENT. 
| cea a (Ce 
| EsTaBLisnMENTS. oe | 
| Number 24a /_ 
of Total §,8 Total | 
| Bathers. Receipts ae nes 
LONDON. £ sd. £8, d.| 
The Model, y 
| Whitechapel... «| 12,916 16400) 4,384 48 0 0 


St. Martin-in-the- | 
pO ERE ERE 16,841 | 27100) 4,802 49 0 0| 
St. Marylebone ...... 11,227 | 14900); 2,368 27 0 0 
St. Margaret and 1 | 
8t. John, West-! . | 





| minster ......-se+seeu 6,266 | 7700) 2,414 | 27 0 0} 
| Greenwich ............ | 8,490 | 120 0 0 71,| 200 
oe * eae 


55,740 | 781 00), 14,039 153 0 _ 
| | 
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Wackinc Heap pownwarps on ACEILe 
1nG !—Some interest has been excited in Pitts- 
burg, says the Montreal Courier, by the per- 
formance of Mr. M‘Cormack, who walks head 
downwards on (or rather under) a slab of 
polished marble, to which his feet attach 
themselves, as he asserts, by atmospheric 
pressure. He made some six or seven steps, 
the slab being only under nine feet long. ‘This 
experiment is said to be the result of many 
years of research and labour, involving philo- 
sophical principles. Shoes are used, it is 
stated, with mechanical contrivance in imi- 
tation of the feet of flies, heretofore the sole 
performers of this kind of gymnastics. A 
large number of prominent citizens witnessed 
this, and other experiments of his upon dis- 
coveries of others. They resolved that Mr. 
M‘Cormack be requested to deliver a public 
course of lectures in Pittsburg, and that the 
meeting pledge themselves to assist him in the 
prosecution of his scientific researches. 

KinGston, JAMAICA..—Mr. Walsh, archi- 
tect, whose name has, before now, been seen in 
our pages, has been appointed surveyor of high- 
ways and bridges for the city and parish of 
Kingston. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*“ Architecturus to his Son,” next week. 
eg en aie an ie ae eo 
er eee 8 Os Mies” 
See SE tee “he “See Wel” 
“T.L.,” “B. T.,” Leicester (there is now no London 
agent), “J.B. W. and Sons,” “J. E.,” “ F.T.,” *‘H. T. 
B.,” “T. D.” (asks “ what will be the most economical 
and effectual manner of heating show-rooms four stories 
high?” We should say, employ a proper person to doit), 
“W. M. R.” (letter was not enclosed), “ Argus,” “ E. C.,”” 
“R. C.,” “T. T.” (thanks), “R. F.” (draws a very 
erroneous inference), “‘C. F. D.,”? “T.D.,” “* H.C. T.,” 
OW." “i. D.." *A Beuctes,” “A. C..” “J. W™ 
(thanks), “J-B.D..” “B.M.”° “H.W.” “H.D®* 
{too late now), ‘‘ Dan Edin,” “Sid.,” (under considera- 
tion), “S.C., jun. (shall appear), “F. M. R.,” “H. B. 
D.” (we should be disposed to trust to it). 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the 
** Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


“ Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ENNETI’S THERMOMETERS, 65, 


Cheapside.— Railways, baths, churches, gardens, and chy- 
mists SUPPLLED with every kind of THERMUMETER at this 
manufactory, where 1,000 may be had for 501, or may be selected 
from, at la each,in S-inch boxwood frames; larger sizes to suit 
every place. purpose, and climate. Barometers at ejually moderate 
prices. BENNETT, Watch, Clock, and Lustrument Maker to the 





Royal Observatory, the Board of Urdmance, the Admiralty, and 
the Queen.—45, Cheapside. 
IGHTNING CONDUCTORS. — 


R. 8. NEWALL and CO., Patentees of the Copper Rope 
Lightning Conductor, beg to inform the nobility, clergy, &c., that 
they supply Lichtming Conductors, with the point and all staples 
complete for fixing, at one shilling the foot, whatever the altitude 
of the building iuteuded to be protected. 

R. S. NEWALL and CO.’s Patent Copper Rope Conductor is 
being used by architects, eugimeers, aud scieutific men in all parts 
of the kingdom. 

References are permitted to Mr. Trimen, of the Adelphi; Mr. 
James Mitcheil, of Leicester.—Cttice and Warehouse, 130, Strand, 
London. Manufactory, Gateshead-on-Tyue. Warehouse, 30, Queen- 
street, (iHasgow. 

y Te ‘ "¢g = 
‘B‘ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD and over) description 
of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms, arqueesand 
temporaryAwnings en sale or hire. Urders per post receive the mest 
rompt attention. WILLIAM PIGGUTT, 115, Fore Street, City, 
anufacturer, by Appointment to Her Majesty's Honourable 
Board of Ordnance. 


‘ . TT Ah ta hl r ~ 

RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 1852. 

The Committee beg to announce that the Exhibition will 

be opened to the public at the Portland Gallery, opposite the 
Polytechnic Lustitution, Regent-street, on the 12h of January, 
1852, and will remain open till the Isth of March. Drawings, £c., 
&e., must be sent in on the Ist and 2nd of January. The Com- 
mittee intend to adopt the recommendation given at the public 





meeting of subscribers, and to unite with the Exhibition a Museum 


of Inventions, Patents, &c., &c., and any other objects directly 
connected with Arebitecture. Applications, addressed by letter, 
to either of the hon. secretaries, will be immediately attended to. 
JAMES EDMESTON, Jun., 5, Crown- } 
court, Uld Broa i-street, City, . Honorary 
JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.AS., 20, | Secretaries. 
Langham-place, Kegent-street, i 
saQbIt _ . 
COLOSSEU M. — The original and extra- 
ordinary PANORAMA of LON DON, painted by Mr. Parris, 
will be EXHIBITED, with the other splendid features of this 
Establishment, ye | re-embeilished, daily from are Ten 
till half-past Four. he grand PANORAMA of PARIS b 
NIGHT, by Danson and Son, Cae | evening (except Saturday), 
from Seven till Ten. The most mired music from two til 
half-past Four, and during the evening, when the conservatories, 
saloons, &c., are brilliantly illuminated. Admission, day or 
evening, 2s.; children and schools, half-price. CYCLURAMA, 
Albany-street, admission is. A grand moving Panorama of Lisbon 
aud the Earthquake in 1755, is exhibited daily at Three, and 
every evening (except Saturday), at Eight o'clock, illustrated b: 
appropriate music on the uew grand Apoilonicon. Children an 
schools half-price. 


> aa - 

HE DEPOSITORS of WORKS of ART 
and INGENUITY in the GREAT EXHIBITION, and 

othe are fully informed that the KOYAL POLY- 
TECHN ic IN ITUTION. incorporated in 1838, is CLOSED to 
the PUBLIC, for the purpose of nacione.cogneves Deposits, for 
sale or otherwise, without expense to the Depositors. Those who 
wish to embrace this op unity should send their works before 
the Ist of December, and they will then be fully particularizedin 


the e. 
N TION will be RE-OPENED on the 8th of 
DECEMBER. B. L. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 
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TO GASFITTERS AND GAS-STOVE MAKERS. 


ANTED, a Man thoroughly conversant 

with the above trade, to whom liberal wages would be 
= to HAYWARD, BROTHERS, Manufacturing 
ronmongers and Gas Stove Manufacturers, 196, Blackfriars-road. 





ANTED, an experienced ESTIMATING 

and MEASURING CLERK. one well acquainted with 

the general routine of a builder's office; unexceptionable refer- 

ences will be required as to ability and integrity.—A pply by letter, 

-paid, to Mr. SAUNDERS, Auctioneer and Vaiuer, 473, New 
rd-street. 


ANTED, by a Builder, of extensive 
practice, in a large!provincial town, a CLERK, to take 
charge of the Office department: be must be a thorough Account- 
ant, and some knowledge of architectural drawing would be de- 
sirable, but not indispensable ; he must be able to give unexcep- 
tionable reference from his last employer.—Address, stating age, 
ualifications, and salary required, to B. C., at Messrs. Miller and 
ield’s, Stationers, 6, Bridge-road, Lambeth. 


M7ANTED, by a respectable Person, a 
SITUATION, in town or country, as GENERAL 
FOREMAN or FOREMAN BRICKLAYER. He has filled such 
situations in several large firms, and is competent in measuring 
up works and taking out quantities. Salary not so much an ob- 
ject as a permanent engagement.—Address, post-paid, to R. 8., 
io. 13, Kingsland-crescent, Kingsland-gate, London. 











TO BRICKMAKERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 

ANTED, a SITUATION, by a steady 

man, that tho hly understands every branch of brick- 

making, to undertake the e and Management of a Brickyard, 
and find all po hag . make, and sera, * a price, mg be all 
materials, if ui Tnexceptionable reference can given 
from his lest enghayer. — Address, M. P., at Mr. Dexta’s, 16, 
Caroline-place, Hammersmith. meee 
KeY TO BUILDERS, &. 
ANTED, by a Builder who has been 
unfortunate in contracts, a Situation as YARD FORE- 

MAN, CLERK, or SUPERINTENDENT, to a BUILDER; or 
would undertake the superintendence of erections and repairs fora 
private establishment. The best of — 7“ be cone 

, tem: its, and integrity. ge 
ears —, C., 14, Blenheim-road, St. John’s-wood, 
don. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. — 
AN Assistant wishes for an ENGAGEMENT; 
is a first-rate Draughtsman, Colourist, &c., and understands 
the practienl part of the en Seee, W. B. P., 35, Robert- 
terrace, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


TO PARENTS. 
A MECHANICAL and ARCHITECTU- 
RAL DRAUGHTSMAN, of good and regular practice, 
requires a PU PIL in his office ; premium subject to arrangement. 
It is indispensable that he have the will to progress.—Apply to 
Atchley’s Architectural Library, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 

















TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS.’ 
YOUNG MAN, aged twenty-two years, 
WANTS a SITUATION as IMPROVER, at moderate 

wages —Direct to J. M.,45, Singleton-street, East-road, Hoxton. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &e. 
YOUNG MAN, most respectably con- 


nected, who has been four an in an architect's office. is 
desirous ofan ENGAGEMENT as DRAUGHTSMAN and GENE. 
RAL ASSISTANT. A small salary will not be objected to, as his 
desire is to improve himself. The most ble references can 
be given.—Address, C. D., Mrs. Mabin’s Library, Grosyenor-row, 
Pimlico. 








s TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
YOUNG MAN, aged twenty-three, about 
leaving his employer, wishes a RE- NGAGEMENT in 
either of the above offices. eis agood Gothic, Perspective, and 
Geometrical Draughtsman, capable of making out detail or highly 
finished drawi either in colour or sepia ; competent to k:ep 
builders’ books ; e out quantities ; anda a good knowledge 
of land surveying. Salary, 801. per annum. — Address, A. B., 28, 
Rocbester-road, Camden-town. 


RESPECTABLE PERSON would be 

happy to hear of a SITUATION in the Office of a Builder, 

in the department of | valuing, taking out quantities, 

&c., or in a general and practi way, where the duties are con- 

fined to one individual —Address, X. Y.Z., Messrs, Andrews and 
Co.'s, No. 57, Tottenham-court-road. 


N experienced MARBLE and STONE 


CARVER, able to set himself to work in the different styles, 
Classical and Gothic, and to construct Gothic windows if required, 
is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. The advertiser, who is per- 

respectable, and who can d d model, would be 
serviceable to any gentleman wishing to carry out his own plans.— 
Address to H. 8.,27, Douro-cottages, St. John’s-wood, London. 














FOVSE ana LANDED PROPERTY, of 
all descriptions, WANTED, and on SALE.—Mr. J. WOOD, 
Estate Agent, 24 lace, Ki d-road, 


Auctioneer and , Acton- ‘ 
extensive connection, 


mear the bridge, has, from his large and e 
innumerable applications from ns desiring to rent and pur- 
chase. Proprietors are therefore invited to forward detailed 
instructions, which will be registered gratis. Printed lists on 
application, with two stamps. 


EW WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
TAYLOR, WALTON, AND§MABERLY. 3 
BUFF’S LETTERS on the PHYSICS of the 


EARTH. By Dr. HOFFMAN, Poolsean ®vo. 


5a. 
DR. LARDNER on the STEAM ENGINE, | 


New and | 


STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS, and RAILWAYS. 
Cheap Edition. One Volume, lar e12mo, 8+. 6d. cl th 

LATHAM’S HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. For the Use of Stadents of the Universities, and 
Higher Classes of Schools. Large 12m>. 8. 6d cloth. 

LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY «nd ASTRONOMY. Frest Counse: MECHA 
Nics, HYDROSTATICS. PNEUMATICS, SOUND, and 
OPTICS, Larve l2ma, 400 Woodeuts 12s. 61. cloth, 

LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS on CHE- 
MISTRY. New and Cheap Edition. Feap.8vo. _ 6. cloth 

DE MORGAN’S BOOK of ALMANACS: 
with Index, by which the Almanac belonging to anv year preced- 
ing A.D, 2000 can be found; with n.erns of finding New and Full 
Moons from B ©. 2000 to A.D. 2000, Oblong &vo. 5a, cloth. i 

DR. GREGORY’S LETTERS to a CANDID 
ENOUIRER on ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 12m. 98 €d c'oth. 

DR. WALSHE’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
DISFASES of the HEART and LUNGS. lvol. 19. 64. cloth. 

LIEBIG and KOPP’S ANNUAL REPORT of 
the PROGRESS of CHEMISTRY. &c. Edited by Dr. Hormans 
and Dr Bence Jones. Vols. I. and II., 1847 and 1848, 12. 12s. bound. 
Vol ITIL Part I.. 1849, 10s. 

Vol. TIT. Part TT. (just ready). . 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of WORKS 
in SCLENCE and GENERAL LITERATURE, and of SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE BOOKS, published by TAYLOR, WALTON, and 
MABERLY. 4to. By post (free) to any one writing for them. 

London : 28, Upper Gower-street ; and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster- 
row. 


RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 


SOCIETY.—The works for the present year being in pro 
gress, Members are requested to remit forthwith their subscrip” 
tions (One Guinea) due Ist May last, to the Treasurer, or the 
Honorary Secretary. The collector for the London Subscriptions 
is Mr. THOMAS BRITTAIN, 38, Robert-street, Hampstead-road. 
—Gentlemen willine to co-overate in the preparation of the 
CYCLOP EDIA of ARCHITECTURE, are requested to apply to 
WYATT PAPWORTH, Honorary Secretary, 144, Great Marl- 
borough-street.—Nov. 13, 1851. 


FOREIGN WORKS ON ARCHITECTU RF, ORNAMENT, &c.., 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Just published, post-free f r one stamp, 
yj ILLIAMS and NORGATE’S CATA- 
LOGUE. No. 4, at reduced prices : contains Architecture, 
Ornament. Art, I'lustrated Books, & 


. Ke. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-carden. 











Now ready. pri-e 12s. 8vo. cloth boards, 
A new and important Work on the study of Heraldrv. entitled 


TT Aad A o 
HE PURSUIVANT of ARMS; or 
Heraldry founded upon Facta. 
By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., FS A. 
Will be published, on the 25th Inst., a new Story for Christmas. 
with Illustrations, by JAMES GODWIN; by the Author of 
“A Trap tocatch aSunbeam,” “Tue Dream Chintz,” &c. ; to be 


called. 
THE HOUSE on the ROCK. 
W.N. WRIGHT, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pa!l-Mall. 


TREATISE on WATER COLOUR 


PAINTING, addressed to the Amateur and Student 
Illustrated by Eight Plates from the designs of Mr. HENRY 
WARREN and Mr. EDWARD CORBOULD, Members of the 
New Water Colour Society ; developing in their four progressive 
stages the principles of Figure and Landscape Painting. Printed 
in Colours by Mr. OWEN JONES. Prive 2is. 

Published by MILLER and CO., 56, Long-acre, London ; 
and ACKERMANN and CO., 96, Strand. 


A TREATISE on LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
in OIL COLOURS, addressed to the Amateur and Student. 


ce 5s. 
Published hy MITLLER and CO., 54, Long-acre, London ; 
and ACKERMANN and CU., 9, Strand. 


THE ARTISAN CLUB ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 
The Third Edition, in One Volume, with 30 Steel Plates and 








349 Wood Engravings, price 27s. cloth 
TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, | 


gat in its application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and 
ailways. 

Free ARTISAN CLUB. Edited by JOHN BOURNE, CE. 

“The great merit of the present work is the vast quantity of 
information which it affords as to details of construction In this 
res it seems unrivalled....... It contains a vast store of invalu- 
able facts."—Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF SMEE’S 
ELECTRO.METALLURGY. 
Just published, in 1 vol., post 8vo, with Electro-types, and 


On Wednesday, the 19th of Novem! er next, wi'l be published, 


HE BRITISH ALMANACK for 1852, 


Sewed in Wrapper, price 1s. 


(PHE COMPANION to the ALMANACK, 


Sewed in Wrepper, price 25 6, 


HE BRITISH ALMANACK and the 
COMPANION together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s, 


CONTENTS OF COMPANON FoR 1852 
Pant I.—Aceount of Recent Dis- | Pant I1.—Abstracts of Import. 
coveries relative to Fluxions, ant Public Acts —Abstracts of 
by A. De Morgan, Feq- Parliame:tary Documents, ke 
Populstion Retarns—Exhibi- ~Chronicle of the Session of 


tion Statistics—County Courts Parliament, 185) — a 

~ Provision Markets— British Bills. 1851 — Public Pain “ 
Railways— Enropean Debte 18351 — Public Improvements 
and Loans—Fluctuation of | (with several Woodcuts)— 


the Funds, Chronicle of Occurrences— 


Necrological Table of Literary 


en. Ar’ ist 
LONDON : CHARLES KNIGHT. 9). FLEET STREET 
And sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


HE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 

the GREAT EXHIBITION (published i i i 
the “ART-JOURNAL”) is now y. sree daa og eco ig Tha 
Iilustrated Catalogue is rapidly going out of print; it cannot be 
reprinted, and will qanesreey become a “ searce hook :* those 
hy whom it is required should therefore obtain copics without 


delay. 
This Illustrated Catalogue, price One Guinea, may be obtained of 
any Bookselier in Town or Country. 
Publisher, GEORGE VIKTUE, 25. Paternoster-row, 


EXTKA VOLUME.—GREAT EXHIBITION 
Just nublished, price 4s., with a Portrait of H R.H. Prince Albert, 


EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 


and ART—Extra Volume for 1851: presenting a View of 
the Progress of Science and the Industrial Arts in all Countries, ag 
afforded by the Great Exhibition; with a History of the Under- 
taking, an Account of the Constructive Details of the Building 
List of Prizeholders, &c. _ 
By JOHN TIMBS. Editor of the “ Arcana of Science,” 
DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 


AND-RAILING.—The ORTHO. 
GONAL SYSTEM of HAND-RAILING, wi i 
illustrations of the Constrection of Stairs. ore poet 
The above system, the subject of a 
Aste. forms the most complete treat 
ished, 
Price 5s, 6d. elegantly bound. Illustrated with ten plates and 
numerous wood engavings 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., or, by order, of any 
Bookseller. 








rize medal of the Society of 
of Hand-railing ever pub- 





7 7 7 a] 4 ~~ , 

ERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETIES’ 

ACCOUNT BOOKS, printed on superfine writing demy 

and foo! papers, and strongly bound, ready for immediate use. 

Drawn by H. E. PAINE, Esq, Rye, Secretary of the Rye Per- 

manent Building Society. These books are in use in numerous 
societies. London. SHAW and SUNS, Fetter-lone. 


REAT EXHIBITION, Class 17.—The 
Prize Medal for Writing Paners—H WETTONE has 
perghased the entire STOCK of WRITING PAPERS, as exhibited 
y Spicer, Brothers. amounting to several handred reams, which 
include Joynson’s finest make in bank post, blue and cream 
laids, large blue wove post for business correspondence, cut to 
every size ; also the roll of double elephant, 46 inches wide, and 
2,600 yards long. to which he invites the attention of ortists and 
surveyors —38, North-Audley-street, six doors from Grosvenor- 
square. 


BILLS of QUANTITIES.—DAY & SON, 
Lithozraphers to the Queen,— Lithograph Bills of Quan- 
tities = a + aaa despatch, and at’a vast saving on the prices 
gen y cha’ 

7, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S.INN-FIELDS. 


TL THOGRAPHY and ENGRAVING.— 


Estate Plans. Drawings of Machinery, Manufacturers’ Pat- 
terns, Landscapes and Portraits, Show Cards, Circular Letters, &c. 
Bankers’ Notes and Cheques, Certificates, Bills of Exchange and 
| Lading, Invoices, Cards, &c.. and every description of Engraving 
and Lithographing, by the first artists and workmen. at the lowest 
| current rate of charges—WATERLOW and SONS, 65 to 68, 
| London-wall, London. 





} 

















TO ARCHITECTS. 
(*‘OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS. 
' —Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the N 
Painters in Water Colours, and author of* The Phosapesune tea 
tecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &c.,”and of “ London as it is,” 
offers his services in Tinting Backgrounds, Landscapes, Perspective 
| Views, Interiors, &e. From long experience he has had in 
| such subjects, he is fully aware of the points essentially n 
| tobe attended to. Drawings and designs lithographed in a superior 
manner.—Addreas, Mr. BOYS, 18, Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 





numerous Engravings on Wood, price 10s. 4d.. cloth. ECORATIV E PAINTIN G.— 


LEMENTS of ELEC 


TRO- 
METALLURGY. 
By ALFRED SMEE, v.56. Surgeon to the Bank of 


2ngland. 
Third Edition, corrected, and considerably enlarged. 

“ Mr. Smee’s * Electro-Metallurzy’ is by far the best work that he 
has written ; and for completeness of information it is superior to 
any a ee a te ry a. 

. is is by far the best manual on the interesting subject 
which it relates that we are acquainted with ; and porno ma ~ 





TEAM POWER TO LET.—TO BE LET, 

a capital WORKSHOP, fitted with drum-wheels, circular 

saws, &c. complete, together with a Carpenter's Bench. Gas laid on. 

—Application to be made to Mr. WEAR, Metropolitan Chambers, 
Albert-street, Mile-end New Town. 


Ha . 
TEAM ENGINES, a _ Bargain. — For 
SALE, an elegant, three-horse, upright CONDENSING 
ENGINE, as good as new, with jler, &c. Also a pair of 
oscillating Condensing Boat Engines, of 10-horse each, in thorough 
repair and of modern ‘construction,—Apply to SPILLER and 
TAYLER, Battersea. 


OR SALE, LARGE HYDRAULIC 
PRESS, 2-inch Ram—To PAPER, OIL, LEAD PIPE, 
and other Manufacturers uiring such Machine of very great 
power.—The BRITANNIA-BRIDGE PRESS, proved with a dead 
weight of 1,144 tons, may be seen at the Great Exhibition, Hyde- 
, London, subject to and under regulations of the Commir- 
Bioners or Executive Committee. 
sold separate-—Apply to BANK 
Warrington ; or to Mr. WM. C 
Westminster. 








The whole or any part to be 
UAY FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
SLEY, 4, Parliament-street, 





TO GENTLEMEN, AMATEUR TURNERS, &e. 

o BE SOLD, a LATHE, 5% inch centres, 
ee . with a complete set of tools, and 1, eccentric. 
and other chucks, by Holtzapffel ; compound “Sesout. poo em 
motion, revolving cutters, large surface-plate, fi i 
esp, &c.. &c., the whole forming a collection very 
with either for ornamental or useful turning. Price, 1001. 
cost above 2001. Also a very complete smali LATHE, 10, and an 
ELECTRICAL MACHIN for 8l.—Apply for permission to view 

at the Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street. ovent-garden. 


TO JOBBING MASONS. 
ro BE SOLD cheap, for cash, a Quantity 
4 of Same? ries. 12 ae by 3 inches and 18 inches 
Yoana next, = eleven to one o'clock. — 








ouse, On 





r nd it either to those who seck for instruction in th 

or to those who intend to prosecute it for purposes of ext ow ng 
factures.”— 7 News. 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


‘CORRECTED AND EDITED BY MRS. LOUDON. 
A corrected Edition, with a Supplement, in One Thick Volume 
8vo.. with 2.000 Wood Engraving:. price Three Guineas, : 


OUDON’S ENCYCLOPADIA of 





FURNITURE. New Edition. Edited by Mrs LOUDON, 
the eame Autho 


By 
An ENCYCLOPEDIA 


COTTAGE. FARM, ani VILLA ARCHITECTURE and | 


bor, 
of TREES and 


SHRUBS. 56s. 
: HORTUS BRITANNICUS. New Edition. | 
s 6d. 

An ENCYCLOPAEDIA of PLANTS. New. 
Edition. In the Press, | 


An ENCYCLOPEDIA of GARDENING. 50s, 
An ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE. 


50s. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMAN 


Just published. 8vo , cloth. 15s. 6d., 
Bs, BUILDERS GUIDE tid Paice. 
a copious Index. By G. PD. SS A — _— baa 
p MODERN VILLAS, COTTAGES, &c, With 
mihOQOPS of IRON from 20 t 154 fect yan: 
f SURVEYING and LEVELLING. With Plates 
omaha STEWARD. With Plates and Cuts. 
M BU vGS J ’ 
COPTAGHR, Pane Qo a ab a 
Bedford-square, London.» al! street, 


| Circulars, Price-lists, and Catalogues, 


| Mr. FREDERICK SANG, from the Royal A 

| Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, and or 44 
i meaner of fusing : whew ng may be -cen in the principal 

slic buildings of the metropolis, begs to intoim his 

Architects in particular, that he has siderably neenpek bis 
Establishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 
notice, the embellishment of private and publie buiidings, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable terms, and in 
any of the Classical, Mediwval. or Modern Styles ~Apply to 
FP. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, London. 


- F 
im P NG INEERS, Architects, Contractors, 
Millwrights. and Inventors uiring D i ) 
| Tracings, Estimates, Quantities, 1 hag. iuvited to toply treks 
Lane one reo fullest EY end moderation of charges 
nteed,.—! re- 3 : 
cian nena pre-paid, to A. Z., 2, Lamb's Conduit-street, 


JA NGRAVING on WOOD.—R. BROOK 


: UTTING, 97, Baybam-street South, Camde 

Engraver to the Archwological Institute. and cher Wane 
Publishers, Architects, &c., are respectfully informed that R. B. 
Utting continues to execute Architectural, Mechanical, Land- 
scape, and general subjects with the greatest care and punetualit 
and on the most moderate terms. Illustrations for Periodicals, 

















TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 
HEAP GAS-FITTING and BELL- 
ANGING.—Public and Pri i d up with 
patent welded iron tubes, for gas, at Gh pur bed oe, Bae bans 
in secret. with porcelain levers, complete, at 7a. per 


y pull. 
Kennet Gas-fitter and Bell-hanger, 7, Arthur-street, Old 


PA TENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 
' RUBBER TUBING, for Gas Fittings, Chemical Pur, 5 
Fire Engines, Manure Pumps, &e JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 
Sole Manufacturer (and Licensee), Goswell-mews, Goswell-ruad, 
London, begs to invite the attention of Architects, Builders, 
es heers, and the trade generally, to the Vulcanized India- 
ubber Tubing, which is now manufactured from 18-inch bore 
and upwards, in lengths from 50 to 100 feet, and of various strengths, 
suitable to oy purposes for which it isapplied. VULCANIZED 
HOSE for FIRE ENGINES, LIQUID MANURE, and for con- 
BREWRRIES, mamutectared to feet ut igual tay 
} E8, ufactu 
length and size to order. ay P vb slime 





«" Testimonials may be he had on application to the 
an 
N.B. VULCANIZED WASHEKs and SHRET RUBBER or 
m and Hot Water Pipes, and Packi fer i and Gland- 
of cut apy size to onden, a 





Lea 























